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NEWS OF 


OR President Roosevelt this has been a week of perplexities and 
F satisfactions. The satisfactions derive, of course, from the 
results of the Moscow Conference, whose nature he was the first 
to indicate to the world. There seems, moreover, to be a reasonable 
prospect that the United States Senate will embody in its much- 
debated resolution on post-war policy the effective article 4 of the 
Four-Power Moscow Declaration, providing for the establishment 
of a “ general international organisation . . . for the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” Such action by the Senate would 
in itself be a substantial contribution to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, for it would register decisively America’s 
intention to share responsibility after the war with the Allies with 
whom she is fighting the war. The President’s perplexities have 
had two causes. One of them, the miners’ stoppage, has, fortunately, 
been of short duration, but it is a disturbing evidence of the temper 
prevailing in the American coalfields and the subversive influence 
exercised by men like John L. Lewis. The Government has once 
more taken over the mines, an advance of wages is to be conceded, 
and the men, it is announced, are once more resuming work. There 
is not much ground for hoping that this means settled peace. More 
disquieting for the President on the political side is the evidence 
afforded by a number of State elections of the headway his Republican 
opponents are making. New York has elected a Republican Lieut.- 
Governor by a sweeping majority, New Jersey a Democratic governor, 
Philadelphia a Republican Mayor, and in Kentucky, usually Demo- 
cratic beyond challenge, the Democratic candidate barely scraped 
home. As a whole, a majority of States will have Republican 
Governors. While this, of course, has a bearing on the Presidential 
and Congressional elections a year hence, its importance as a pointer 
is limited. In the State elections local considerations usually pre- 
dominate. Next November, not only national but international issues 
may be the determining factor. 


Turkey and the War 


The speech delivered by President Inénii at the opening session 
of the Turkish Grand National Assembly on Monday has con- 
siderable significance, particularly when considered in connexion 
with the meeting between the Foreign Minister, M. Menemenjoglu, 
and Mr. Eden at Cairo. Turkey has till recently been in an exposed 
Position strategically, and while closely bound by treaty to this 
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country, she has had to shape her policy with considerable discretion, 
President Inénii’s speech suggests that the need for that is felt to 
be substantially less acute than it was, notably his declaration of 
belief in the freedom and independence of nations and his opposition 
to any force that aims at “ debasing nations to the level of slavery.” 
Turkey sees today the danger of any attack by Germany receding to 
vanishing-point, and at the same time the Moscow decisions, while 
making for general reassurance to any country which rests its hopes 
on an Allied victory, will certainly have removed any ground for 
apprehensions which Turkey may have entertained (though they were, 
in fact, already disappearing). regarding her Russian neighbour’s 
attitude towards her. Her entry into the war is not believed to be 
in contemplation, but there are various facilities which she could 
offer the Allies at this juncture in the war, both for their benefit 
and ultimately for her own, and the day when retaliation by Germany 
might be seriously feared is gone. Turkey, moreover, may well be 
considering the desirability of making good her claim to a voice in 
the peace discussions. 


King Victor’s Fate 


A reconstitution of Marshal Badoglio’s Government seems prob- 
able. His desire to include men like Count Sforza and Professor 
Benedetto Croce is welcome, and no doubt sincere, but both appear 
to have insisted not only that the King must abdicate, but that the 
Crown Prince must waive his right of succession in favour of his 
son of six. A Regency would then become necessary, and Marshal 
Badoglio might well be the Regent. The objections to King 
Victor Emmanuel are not on the face of it unreasonable. He put 
Mussolini in power in 1922 after the March on Rome, and he 
accepted without demur the title of Emperor of Ethiopia after 
the conquest of that unhappy country in 1936. The Crown Prince 
Umberto is charged with having shown equal tolerance for Fascism, 
though he had not actually much choice, and was always believed 
to dislike both it and its leader. Not many tears would be shed 
anywhere at the departure of the King and the Crown Prince, and 
the Moscow Conference has made it clear that, subject to the 
elimination of Fascism, Italy’s government is her own affair. But 
the prospect of a resurgent Italy being governed by old men, how- 
ever Liberal, is hardly calculated to arouse enthusiasm. Marshal 
Badoglio is 72, Count Sforza 70, and Benedetto Croce 77. Italy 
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needs younger blood than that. Probably it is to be found mainly 
in the still occupied north, and even when the Government is 
established at Rome much of the ability it should be able to call 
on will still be unavailable. Meanwhile the Government must be 
constructed as it can be. The decision regarding the King is not a 
matter of concern to the Allies one way or the other. But Marshal 
Badoglio’s difficulties must be recognised, and the right Allied policy 

is te give him any reasonable support short of intervention in Italy’s 
" internal affairs. There is a hard war to fight in Italy and there must 
be no risk of political chaos. 


The Voice of France 

The meeting of a provisional constitutional assembly at Algiers 
shows that the French movement is making progress in the spirit 
of the agreement between General de Gaulle and General Giraud. 
At present there is no possibility of creating a French Constitution 
er setting up a Government with constitutional powers. The Com- 
mittee of National Liberation itself came into being by a wise 
arrangement between the leading French personalities outside France, 
and makes no claim to be more than a provisional authority till 
such time as the people can be consulted. Similarly the Consultative 
Assembly now convened makes no claim to constitutional representa- 
tion of France, and its functions do not go beyond deliberation 
and the tendering of advice. If it were nothing else, it would be 
valuable as affording opportunities for public debate and criticism. 
But in fact it is much more. A large number of its 84 delegates 
have recently come from France, and no fewer than 4o are the 
nominees of French resistance movements; these 40 moreover appoint 
12 other delegates representing former resistance movements out- 
side France.~ Twenty are members of the French Parliament chosen 
from among themselves by available members and there are 12 
representatives of local authorities in free or liberated French territory. 
The upshot is that more than half of the assembly speaks for the 
leaders of resistance within France, a fact which will confer on them 
some moral authority. It is no small thing that the executive 
should seek to ally itself with a body capable of speaking inde- 
pendently and pretty certain to do so. The voice of France will 
not be really articulate till the Germans have been swept out of the 
country and elections have been held. It is natural that General de 
Gaulle, in his opening address to the Consultative Assembly, should 
have-dwelt with some bitterness on the fact that a place has not so far 
been found for the French National Committee in the Three-Power 
European Council to be set up in London. But realities must be 
faced, and the difference between the French National Committee 
and the Governments of Great Britain, the United States and the 
Soviet Union recognised. The full restoration of France is pledged, 
but it has not yet been accomplished. 


Lord Wavell and the Famine 


The action of Lord Wavell in visiting Calcutta to see the famine 
conditions for himself, and immediately drafting a three-point plan 
of action, was an imaginative and statesmanlike stroke which forms 
an auspicious opening to his Viceroyalty. The three points, which 
were concerted between the Vicercy and the Bengal Government, 
provide for the opening by the latter of rest-camps in which starving 
immigrants to Calcutta will get food and treatment till they can re- 
turn to their homes ; the appointment of a major-general to organise 
the transport of food, and the services of the army generally to 
organise shelter, relief and distribution throughout the Province. This 
is a good beginning, and it seems to establish effectively that practical 
co-operation between the Central and the Provincial Governments 
which alone can solve a problem of this magnitude. That being so, 
little is to be gained now by arguing the questions of responsibility 
with which the White Paper issued a week ago was largely 
concerned. Nothing is as simple as it seems in India. What might 
seem to be purely social or humanitarian questions invariably have 
a political, and usually a-communal, angle. The Bengal famine is 
mo exception to the rule.. And added to that is the inflexibility of 
habit. If people literally starving refuse wheat when it is offered 
them in place of their accustomed rice the problem of relief becomes 
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baffling. But food is getting moved from the surplus provinces to 
the deficit provinces, and more is coming in from oversea. Bengal 
is probably past the worst, though the States of Travancore and 
Cochin may not yet be. The first task is to find food till the 
new harvest becomes available ; the second, which the Viceroy will 
certainly not neglect, is for the Central and Provincial Governmenis 
in concert to find means of averting famine anywhere in India in 
the future. 


The Role of Canada 


Nothing could be more amazing or more gratifying than the 
energy and ability with which Canada has assumed a leading 
position through her contributions to the war and the part she has 
taken in world affairs. Speaking in London last Monday, Mr, 
Malcolm MacDonald, High Commissioner in Canada, pointed out 
that her part, measured in men, munitions, ships, aircraft and money, 
put her fourth among the United Nations. Canada has fewer than 
12,000,000 people, yet she has been able to embark simultaneously 
on a great air-training scheme, on large-scale aeroplane production, 
on a shiubuikding programme which for some time did much to 
neutralise losses from submarines, the manufacture of munitions of 
all kinds, and the training and equipment of a formidable army. 
She has loyally co-operated in deed and in spirit in the war, and 
looks forward without hesitation or controversy to further co- 
operation after the war. Mr. MacDonald spoke of the great part 
she will have to play in Commonwealth affairs in the period of 
reconstruction, and it is not a matter of small importance that she 
is geographically and psychologically qualified to help cement the 
friendship between Britain and the United States by her under- 
standing of both. It must be remembered that Canada is relatively 
only at the beginning of her history as a nation. She has vast 
spaces and enormous undeveloped resources. Her population is 
likely to grow very swiftly in the next few decades, and the time 
may come when it will be greater than that of Britain. It is natural 
that in many respects her ways of life should be assimilated more 
to those of the United States than to those of this country. But 
there is nothing disturbing in that, especially in view of the fact 
that we ourselves and the Americans are seeking closer contacts, 
Just as we want closer association with the Dominions, so it is 
highly desirable that they and we should cultivate more intimate 
relations with the United States. 


Across the Floor of the House 


The Prime Minister had a congenial theme when he moved the 
appointment of a Select Committee of the Commons to report on 
plans for the rebuilding of the House. Who but Mr. Churchill 
could expand so eloquently on the symbolic character of the old 
Chamber, finding in each detail of its structure an exact corre- 
spondence with British democracy? Indeed, we might almost 
suppose from his words that our Parliamentary institutions depend 
as much on the building itself as or the character of the British 
people. To foreigners it would sound strange indeed to hear that 
a House too small to seat its Members was best, and that the party 
system depends on its oblong shape. Yet Mr. Churchill persuaded 
most of his audience against all logic, and was felt to be right. 
The smallness of the space permits of the conversational style and 
quick informal interruptions, and makes a half-empty House less 
depressing; and Mr. Churchill likes that “sense of crowd and 
urgency” on great occasions when Members are unable to find a 
seat. Similarly, the oblong shape, with party facing party, suits our 
Constitution, and tells against the group systém which has proved 
so destructive elsewhere. Honourable Members, it would appear, 
prefer, of deliberate choice, to go back to their Victorian building, 
with its cramped accommodation and a hundred inconveniences, 
dominated not a little by the effluence of the spirit of Gladstone 
and Disraeli. It may well be that a little more room will be found 
for the Press, a little for strangers, and that the acoustics and the 
ventilation may be improved. But in essentials the House is likely 
to be what it was. 
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MOSCOW CHARTER 


EVER in the long history of human conference, it may almost 

be said of the Moscow conversations, has so much been 
owed by so many to so few. To the three men who in so brief 
a space of time have reached agreements so pregnant with 
possibility the unstinted gratitude not only of every Allied but of 
every neutral State is due. For the purpose of the agreements 
is not only to achieve victory for the Allies in the shortest 
possibie time—that in itself, so far as it brings the cessation of 
war, is of supreme concern to neutrals—but to establish peace 
on the earth when once the present conflict has been ended. The 
mere signature of documents, it is true, will not accomplish that. 
But not one of the three principals at Moscow, not even Mr. Hull, 
has gone an inch beyond the point to which the public of his 
country will follow him, and if behind the Moscow agreements 
are ranged, as they indisputably are, not merely the politicians 
but the peoples of Britain and America and Russia (and, as 
regards the most comprehensive agreement of all, China), then the 
cause of peace is buttressed at a stroke by the three most powerful 
States in the world, and so long as their pledges of co-operation 
are loyally carried out any aggressor of the future will recognise 
what concentrated power he challenges by his lawlessness. With 
a rapidity and a completeness beyond all reasonable expectation 
the foundations of the future structure of peace have been laid 
at Moscow. 

Everything conspires to emphasise the importance of the 
achievement—the time and the place hardly less than the content 
of the. actual accords. The conference has been held at a moment 
when the German armies in the east are being driven from 
retreat to rout by Russian forces fired with the resolve to sweep 
the invader from their soil, and when German morale at home 
is being increasingly shaken, as German production at home is 
being increasingly curtailed, by the British and American Air 
Forces. And it has been held not in London, as was at one time 
contemplated, but in Moscow, which hitherto has for geographical 
reasons been regarded as an impracticable centre for a gathering 
attended by delegates from the United States. Special recognition 
is due to Mr. Cordell Hull for his decision, in spite of his 
advanced years and precarious health, to make the long and 
arduous journey to the Russian capital. His sacrifice has been 
abundantly rewarded, for one of the greatest of the results of the 
Moscow Conference has been the dissipation of mistrust, and the 
creation of unclouded confidence, between Russia and the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers. That could not have been effected in anything like 
the same degree by a conference in Washington or London, even 
if precisely the same agreements had been arrived at. Nothing 
could be of more hopeful omen for the future, both the short- 
term future of the war and the long-term future of the post-war 
period. How this result was achieved we do not fully know. That 
it was due largely to the personalities of Mr. Eden and Mr. Hull 
cannot be doubted. But there is good reason to believe that the 
full explanations given of the Allied military plans and the reasons 
therefor made a considerable impression on Russian Ministers 
and officials familiar so far only with the outlines of them At 
any rate no room remains for allegations of Allied dissension in 
the military or any other sphere. So far as the Germans do allege 
that they know well that they are drugging themselves with lies. 

If the fact of the agreement is as important as the content of 
the agreement the latter none the less demands analysis and 
study. The problem of the future has been conceived, with 
Statesmanlike vision, in terms of concentric circles. There is, 
according to the one Four-Power declaration—the association 
of China with this will give universal satisfaction—to be a com- 


prehensive world-organisation of all peace-loving States, on the 
principle of their sovereign equality (a phrase calculated to curtail 
a great deal of unprofitable discussion); a European Advisory 
Commission of the three principal European Allied Powers to 
examine European questions as the war develops; and an Advisory 
Council for matters concerning Italy, on which Greece and 
Yugoslavia will be represented as well as Britain, America and 
Russia and the French Committee of National Liberation. In 
addition the lot of one particular country, Austria, was considered, 
and a pledge given of the restoration to full independence of 
that first victim of Hitler’s ambition and brutality. There is policy 
as well as justice in that. The beginning of the end of the last 
war came through the disintegration of the disunited Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. The truncated Austria of today is a very 
different entity from Francis Joseph’s Dual Monarchy, but it 
has manifest geographical importance, and the encouragement to 
its people to strike a blow for its own salvation as occasion offers 
may well prove one of the constituents of victory. For the rest 
it will be seen that Russia is associated in a new way with the 
political side of the war in Europe. The establishment of the 
European Advisory Commission in London will complete the 
work that the Moscow Conference has begun of destroying every 
vestige of German hope of divisions between the Allies, while 
the presence of Russia on the Advisory Council on Italy should 
dispel, if anything can, the fears of a section of the British Press 
—trather than of the British public—that undue tenderness may 
be shown to ex-Fascists in that ex-enemy country. 

In discussions so intensive as those at Moscow evidently were 
there must, besides the questions which were discussed and decided, 
have been some which were discussed and left in abeyance. 
The harvest of twelve days’ conversations is sufficiently ample 
to exclude any complaint that this or that other problem was 
not assailed and conquered. Very wisely no agreement has been 
reached regarding European frontiers. Not only is that essen- 
tially a question for the Peace Conference, but since the importance 
of a frontier is strategic and economic as well as sentimental it is 
impossible to discuss particular frontiers in dissociation from 
decisions regarding security and general disarmament, and also 
regarding economic relations and freedom of trade. No one at 
Moscow 3s like to have underrated the importance of the economic 
aspects of the peace, but it would have been futile to embark on 
that wide problem in the circumstances prevailing; nor is it 
primarily a questior. for Foreign Ministers as such. All the 
Powers represented at Moscow have accepted the provisions of 
the Atlantic Charter regarding the access of all nations, victor 
and vanquished alike, to the trade and raw materials of the world, 
and collaboration between all nations in the economic field. These 
generalisations must, of course, be transformed into concrete plans, 
and it is time that was being done. Much thought is in fact 
being applied to it in Washington and Whitehall, but the associ- 
ation of Russia with the discussions is of manifest importance, par- 
ticularly in view of the special problems Russia’s system of State 
trading may create. But this must be a continuing process. It 
was no part of the Moscow Conference’s task even to initiate it. 

At Moscow a new chapter in the war began, though the Moscow 
Press has perhaps a little overstressed the military decisions 
reached by a conference of Foreign Ministers. They had, how- 
ever, their military advisers with them, and some military 
plans may have been varied. It is at the same time 
the first chapter of the peace, or, to put it at the 
lowest, the preface. There has been no supersession of the 
Atlantic Charter, but rather an orderly progression from the 
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general principles then laid down to their detailed application. 
Most important of all, the structure of the international post-war 
society has been wiscly planned and boldly defined. It is in 
effect the resuscitation of the League of Nations, with, probably 
enough, a constitution revised in some respects, and a European 
Regional Council, which no doubt will find replicas in similar 
councils for other continents. Whether some other name than 
League of Nations be preferred, though there is no reason why 
it should be, is immaterial; the fact remains that the definition 


contained in the fourth point of the Quadruple Declaration, “a 
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general international organisation, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving States and open to member- 
ship by all such States, large or small, for the maintenance of 
international peace and security,” represents precisely both the 
structure and the purpose of the existing League. The more the 
various alternatives to the League have been examined in the past 
few years the sounder in essentials has the Covenant of the League 
been shown to be. The Foreign Ministers at Moscow are clearly 
convinced of that, and it may be hoped that their conclusion op 
the point will be accepted as something outside controversy. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


S we advance through the fifth year of war we congratulate our- 
A selves, I think, on the extent to which the essential freedoms 
have been preserved inviolate. Of course there are, and must be, 
innumerable controls, and of course mistakes, often infuriating, are 
made from time to time in their administration. But as a whole 
they represent necessary restrictions readily accepted by a nation 
that has put itself voluntarily under discipline. Of infringement of 
the liberty of the Press there is next to no complaint, and no 
sound basis for complaint. As Sir Walter Layton has just been 
pointing out in Melbourne, the internal censorship is still voluntary ; 
no paper need submit an article to the censor unless it chooses ; if 
it does not, and violates some reasonable rule, it of course runs 
the risk of prosecution ; but, in fact, there have been practically no 
prosecutions. Nor has the right of free speech or of organisation 
for unpopular purposes been seriously curtailed. I was glad to see 
a reply by the Home Secretary last week in the House of Commons 
to a Member who wanted action taken against some body calling 
itself the Bombing Restriction Committee, which, I assume, opposes 
the “ obliteration-bombing ” of Germany. “ If,” said Mr. Morrison, 
“people sincerely hold the view that bombing should be abolished 
or restricted, I cannot see that it is terrible to say so. There is no 
danger that the bombing will leave off, anyway.” That is thoroughly 
sound doctrine. To curtail liberty even when that seems essential 
in the national interest is a serious matter. To curtail it when there 
is not the smallest necessity for doing so would be deplorable. 
* * * om 
The progress of the Fifth and Eighth Armies in Italy seems slow 
compared with the surging advance in Russia, but no one who 
looks at a contour map of the peninsula will fail to realise why. 
General Montgomery and General Mark Clark are fighting in 
country almost ideally favourable to the defence, whose difficulties 
the Germans have increased still further by flooding the Pontine 
marshes which Mussolini had drained with such réclame. But 
toth armies are making progress every day, and they will not have 
this kind of battle all the way to Rome. There is no doubt a time- 
table for this, as for all such operations, and the advance, I believe, 
is keeping well up to schedule. I am interested to see that General 
Marten, writing in the Telegraph, asks, as I have been asking 
myself, whether it is necessary to go far north of Rome at all. The 
importance, military, political and moral, of occupying the capital is 
obvious, but whether a continued push mile by mile up to the 
Alps would be worth the time and cost involved seems doubtful. 
That would depend in part. no doubt, on how far the industrial 
north could be counted on for sabotage and support. But the 
occupation of Italy from Rome southwards would provide a secure 
spring-board for various interesting operations. We are still waiting 
for the full exploitation of the Foggia airfields. 
* * * * 
The discussion as to whether the prototype of Sherlock Holmes 
* was Dr. Bell of Edinburgh, or Conan Doyle himself or someone else, 
seems to me very much beside the mark. Sherlock Holmes was a 
character in fiction, the creation of a fertile and imaginative mind. 
Reminiscences of this man or that man, as probably subconscious 
as conscious, may have been embodied in him, but it is surely 
enough that he was just Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes. And 
what a figure he was in the literature of the nineties. How the 
Strand Magazine of that day sold on the strength of The Adventures 


of Sherlock Holmes alone. I picked up The Sign of Four the other 
day and found myself reading it, not perhaps precisely with the 
old boyish zest—one is only a boy once in life—but with the 
same sense of the admirable entertainment it provides. Of course it 
dates, but we who remember four-wheelers and fish-tail gas burners 
rather like reading about them now and then. There have been 
better detective stories written since then, but no detective has 
ever been created to touch Sherlock Holmes—not Poirot or Lord 
Peter Wimsey or Inspector Frost, or any of them. He alone has 
become, and remains, a legend. 
* + * 7 

Newspapers sometimes treat news curiously. One night this week 
the B.B.C. reported a speech by Dr. Ley, the German Minister for 
Labour, telling the bombed-out population of the shacks they would 
have to spend the winter in. They could, he said, of course expect 
nothing in the way of electricity or plumbing. They could, of course, 
expect no carpenters’ labour, which was urgently needed for other 
purposes. They could, of course, expect no timber, on which equally 
the Government had a prior iien. They must build the shacks 
themselves out of material salvaged from bombed sites. This seems 
to me a speech of high significance, yet I saw no reference to it 
in any paper. Certainly none gave it any prominence. 

* * . * 


The choice of Sir Henry Bashford to be head of the new medical 
service instituted for the whole civil service is admirable. Sir Henry 
has been associated with the Post Office medical service since 1907, 
and has been Chief Medical Officer for some years, with supervision 
over the health of well over 200,000 workers. He is a man of many 
interests, particularly literary. His first book, The Corner of Harley 
Street, would have made him widely known if it had not been 
published under a pseudonym, and The Harley Street Calendar, 
a series of sketches of the great figures in English medicine, is 
signally successful in telling the layman just what is calculated to 
interest and instruct him. Add Vagabonds in Périgord and the fact 
that Sir Henry is an ardent fisherman, and it will be seen that the 
Civil Service acquires to organise its medical service no mere 
technician, however efficient, but a man of wide interests and 
generous sympathies. 

* * * - ° 

Postage stamps can be made a valuable medium for legitimate 
national advertisement—though that conception has rarely been 
grasped by the designers of British stamps or those who directed 
their labours. An outstanding example was the series of 1492-1892 
U.S.A. stamps, picturing historic scenes in American history, and, 
of course, there are many such. The Polish Government has just 
issued a really beautiful set, of all values, some oblong, some the 
normal size and shape. The drawings, mainly of scenes in Polish 
land, sea and air warfare, are admirable. But I am not clear where, 
if anywhere, the stamps can be used for postal purposes at present. 

* * 7 * 


The Vestments of Peace ‘ 

“In conclusion, I can only assure you that everything possible 
is being done by your Board to weather the storm of a world war 
and to be ready, at the cessation of hostilities, again to take our 


leading place among the manufacturers of our particular line of 
JANUS. 


ladies’ underwear.” 
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CLIMAX IN SOUTH RUSSIA 


By STRATEGICUS 


T may too easily be assumed that the paeans of joy which have 

been coming from Berlin during the last few days are merely a 
whistling to keep the courage up. The results of the Moscow 
Conference have so clearly falsified the German propaganda that 
some offset would seem to be necessary. But the same line of 
reasoning would justify unusual efforts to secure a success in the 
field; and it may be, therefore, that the Germans have actually 
won a brief respite by the long-drawn and heavy battle about Krivoi 
Rog. They were compelled to fight the battle in spite of several 
months spent in evading a decisive clash, and their very mych better 
communications gave them a chance of securing a local and temporary 
success. 

What was at stake in this “super-battle” was the fate of the 
German units in the bend of the river. But if that is to be taken 
as the true objective of this battle, it is difficult to say whether any 
decision has yet been reached. It is reported that the Germans 
are bringing up fresh troops steadily, and it is clear that they can 
concentrate more rapidly than the Russians. On general grounds, 
moreover, there should be some loss of impetus in the Russian 
attack. It seems reasonable, therefore, to admit that the climax of 
the battle has been reached, locally at least, and that Manstein may 
have gained a small tactical success. But Sertorius has warned 
us that the battle within the bend of the river and below its southern 
course must be considered as one operation, and, on that reckoning, 
it becomes much more difficult to see the grounds of the German 
optimism. 

The sector below the Dnieper has gone. The Russians are 
approaching the river over a broad front. The Crimea has been 
cut off. The Germans have been compelled to fall back in disorder, 
leaving considerable numbers behind, either dead on the field or 
prisoners in Russian hands. It may, indeed, be some little time 
before we can gather the dimensions of the defeat about Melitopol. 
Material has, of course, been discarded. The retreat was too much 
harried for the troops to be able to remove it, and it is stated, with 
every appearance of credibility, that there are still small bodies of 
the enemy left behind waiting to be rounded up. Nothing can 
disguise the fact that the defeat on this sector has been complete ; 
and the one thing that remains to be made clear is how far the respite 
in the Dnieper bend can offset that reverse. There is a further point 
to consider. It is not only the battle below the southern bend of 
the river that must be weighed with that within the bend, but also 
the attack on both sides of Kiev, about Gomel and in the neighbour- 
hood of Vitebsk. These operations were deliberately undertaken in 
order to be developed as occasion served. The Russians have 
repeatedly allowed the Germans to commit themselves in one quarter 
before making them pay for temporary successes by yielding in 
another. ° 

It would be foolish to deny that the Germans have gained some 
local advantages. There never was a war which laid such a strain 
on material and on the communications that can convey it to the 
decisive point. It is impossible to be blind to the superiority of 
the lines at the service of Manstein ; and, although it is clear that 
the enemy force in Russia is considerably weaker than it was this 
time last year, it has been strengthened recently. But it has only been 
reinforced locally ; and this must be either at the expense of other 
sectors, or from the home front. It is known that there are some 
40 more divisions in the south and west of Europe than a year 
ago, and the training units have been compelled to fill the role of 
garrison troops. It is probably from these that the recent reinforce- 
ments have come, otherwise the resistance on other sectors of 
the long front would be less secure ; and that would only mean 
that the Russians would seize the opportunity to improve their 
position, 

These speculations will speedily receive the comment of events in 
the field. The Russians are most unlikely to resign the great 
advantages they have already secured ; and, whether the reinforce- 
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ments which have been thrown into the battle about Krivoi Rog 
have been transferred from another sector or been brought up from 
the rear, they are suffering heavily, and they create opportunities 
elsewhere. The position in Italy, slowly as it changes, is already 
sufficiently favourable for the Allies to take the opportunity to 
employ more of their waiting divisions. As the Italian theatre is 
unsuitable in its present state for the engagement of a larger. number 
of units, the Balkans seem to offer the best chance of employment. 
Sooner or later Allied troops will intervene there, and this is one 
part of the European theatre in which concerted operations might 
promise to yield a more immediate and direct influence upon the 
Russian offensive. It can be assumed that some discussion of the 
immediate developments in this .part of Europe took place in Mcscow, 
and it is not Over-imaginative to suggest that they were practical and 
to the point. 

It is into this section of the pattern of the European war that 
the recent Russian successes seem to fit. The Crimea is cut off, 
and that is a point of some interest and importance. But it is the 
possession of the peninsula that matters. The Germans are report- 
ing that the Russians are already beginning to invade the east, and 
they will presumably attempt to land at various points. It may 
be taken for granted that the Rumanians left there will be expected 
to fight to the end, to deny the use of its sea and air bases to the 
Russians. The suggestion that they may be evacuated by sea is a 
mere recognition of the position. They cannot escape by land, and 
it is putting the initiative of the Russian fleet too low to think that 
an escape by sea would be any jest. But the peninsula is a very 
valuable base, and when the enemy are driven out of it, the Russians 
will be within little over a hundred miles of Odessa and the mouth 
of the Danube. This would at once carry their influence into the 
Balkans and enable them to cover an expedition to Rumania, It 
would, of course, also give them air command over the mouths ¢f 
the Dnieper, Bug and Dniester. 

The Crimea is, therefore, a prize that must influence ‘the future 
development of the Allied plans; and if it can be assumed that 
the Russians intend to follow up their victory at Perekop, we are 
justified in concluding that the Balkans are now in the foreground 
of the war. That the possession of the Crimea will be bitterly con- 
tested we cannot doubt. The enemy can hardly have spent the 
months of his occupation in sheer idleness. Positions have been 
worked up into elaborate defences, so that the small number of 
troops may have a chance of holding them for some time, But the 
Crimea is a vulnerable peninsula. It is almost an island, and it 
offers an inconvenient length of coastline to attack. Moreover, the 
Russians have on other occasions landed in almost every part of it, 
west as well as east. They know its strength and its weakness, and, 
even if the invasion should not achieve as swift a success as one 
may hope, the defenders will have no easy task in coping with 
threats from all quarters. 

It is said that there were some four or five divisions in the 
peninsula, and the force may now be swelled a little by the retreat 
of some of the troops from the Nogaisk Steppe. But its area is 
about a third of that of Scotland, and the force can hardly be 
considered adequate to any prolonged defence. It will have plenty 
of material from earlier captures from the Russians and subsequent 
preparations to hold it against their return; but if the Russians 
intend to take it, there can be little doubt that it will soon be in 
It is part of the Russians’ weakness, as also of their 
strength, that their reinforcements are inevitably relatively immobile. 
The comparative poverty of their communications and the immense 
distances over which the operations are strung out compel them 
to concentrate their forces slowly in various sectors, and when once 
set down in a place they cannot be easily moved. Thus it comes 
about that they frequently seem to be in overwhelming strength on 
some sector, at times on many sectors. Their immense resources in 
man-power make that possible, and as a consequence they can 
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dominate the enemy for some time. It is only when he, with a 
superior mobility and much better communications, can effect a 
counter-concentration that the tables stand a chance of being turned. 
He, in effect, makes his troops fight a number of times for every 
appearance of a Russian unit. 

This condition has its application to the Crimea, in that it 
suggests the presence of troops on this sector who cannot be 
easily transferred to another sector, even if it should be more vital. 
It suggests that they will accordingly be employed in an attempt 
to reduce the peninsula, and the present German reports of invasion 
do not apparently imply that the Russians have been unsuccessful. 
But the invasion can only be beginning, and if the Russians are at 
present appearing in the east they may be expected elsewhere very 
soon. The same condition governs the battle below Krivoi Rog. 
It must be fought out, on the Russian side, with the troops on the 
spot. The Germans, on the other hand, can bring up reinforcements 
very much as they wish. The next week may, therefore, be extremely 
trying for the Russians. Manstein*can win a local success if he 
chooses to pay the price. It was always obvious that he would hit 
back if he could secure the necessary force. Now is the time when 
the Germans thirst for some consolation, and Manstein may be 
commissioned to supply it. But even the Germans do not claim 
that this chapter is at an end. 


FRANCE’S COLONIES 


By P. A. LAPIE (Former Governor of Chad) 


HE French must not deceive themselves about the post-war 

situation. On the one hand we see those who are possessed 
with the idea of an international police force, operating by sea and 
air, and who concern themselves with the prospects of one Power 
or a group of Powers having to occupy naval and air bases through- 
out the world. On the other, we see even now being planned and 
hammered out arrangements for food-relief and the distribution of 
raw materials, even of processed materials, which amount in practice 
almost to the establishment of clearing-houses exchanging manu- 
factured goods against the local products. We see in the third 
place several different countries beginning to employ the same 
political devices in those of their colonies situated in the same 
part of the world and sharing the same interests. If France wishes 
to take her place at an International Colonial Council, she must 
at once set about the organisation of an inter-colonial federation. 
For that, she must initiate reforms in three spheres: in her technique 
of government; in her outlook upon native affairs; and in her 
readiness for intercolonial action. 

However paradoxical it may seem, a new French colonial policy 
requires first and foremost that the French Administration should 
concern itself a little less with the internal government of each 
colony. That is the first necessity. The second is that the soldier 
and the white business man realise once for all that the colonies 
were not made for them, but that France is called upon to create 
in each colony a nation which one day will take its place in the 
world concert. Thirdly, it is necessary for France to guide her 
colonies int® the world movement towards federation exemplified 
by the British Empire, Soviet Russia, and, in one form or another, 
North America and China. 

As to the first point, all our administrators and all business men 
complain of the excessive tutelage of the Colonial Ministry. This 
tutelage was the more onerous in that it was often exercised by 
officials who had never been in the colonies, as well as because 
contact with the colonies was established only by Colonial Inspec- 
tors, or, in the case of the older colonies, by the Deputies repre- 
senting those colonies. These two contacts .were totally insufficient, 
the one having only a narrow official viewpoint, representing an 
indifferent leadership, the other having often only limited electoral 
interests, and in all cases a restricted outlook. 

In order to restore individual initiative to the colonies, it would 
be necessary to give to each colony, or group of colonies, self- 
government, as will be seen below. It is not true to say that, once 
deprived of continual guidance, a Governor would not know how 
to apply adequate driving force to his territory. On the contrary, 
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it is the permanent apprehension of not being approved by the 
Central Government which has resulted in so many Governors 
doing nothing at all. The higher the colonial servant rises, the 
truer this is. The young head of a sub-division is full of enthusiasm 
and personal initiative. The further he rises, the dimmer these 
qualities become. It is the fault of an over-centralised administra- 
tion. The devolution of colonial government on local capitals has 
already achieved some degree of decentralisation. The Mother 
Country must lay down the principles ; but their detailed application 
must conform with the spirit each Governor-General should impart 
to his group of colonies. In internal affairs, moreover, the Governor 
should himself decentralise still further. 

It will be understood that such a change will involve modifica- 
tions in the training of colonial administrators. It would be 
necessary for those in high places to bear in mind that a Governor 
has not only to rule over coloured peoples, but has, above all, to 
control and advise the white elements of the population,—adminis- 
trators, officers and settlers ; and that as Governor of an independent 
colony or group of colonies, he must be able to enter into relations 
with other States than France, with neighbouring colonies, and with 
foreign Governments, with which questions of shipping and avia- 
tion policies arise. This is why it is necessary to take the greatest 
care in selecting a potential Governor from the members of the 
colonial service. I do not advocate an Ecole des Maréchaux for 
Colonial Governors ; we have already too many academies and 
diplomas. But there is clearly room for a change in the conditions 
of training for work in the Colonies, this training having become 
merely a cramming process and at the same time a race for the 
best appointments. Appointments go to those who acquire the 
most facts. Once in his colony the theorist perceives that all he has 
learnt is quite useless, and that what he needs are common sense, 
tact, good health, character, and a certain insight. None of these 
qualities is particularly helpful to promotion under the present 
system. 

Regarding my second point, France had the great distinction of 
sounding to the world in 1789 the humanitarian call to equality 
between men and equality between peoples. For that reason it has 
often been concluded in France as in England that it is necessary 
immediately to introduce so-called “democratic” institutions, such 
as universal suffrage and trial by jury, to populations then in the 
feudal stage or even more undeveloped. Without saying, as critics 
of democracy too often do say, that the result has been a disaster, 
it must be said that this process has not eased the work of govern- 
ment ; and also that, when such institutions are imposed suddenly 
and violently, they destroy the true political traditions of the natives 
and apply a European habit of thought to minds not yet adapted 
to it. It is better to guide the native’s evolution in his own usages ; 
fostering and expanding those which in the course of years can be 
made to lead a native society little by little to the point at which its 
members can understand what, because we adhere to it, we suppose 
to be enlightenment. 

Many colonies today are in a condition of crisis precisely because 
the traditional feudal institutions exist in one part of an area, while, 
in other parts, “democracy,” as exemplified by trial by jury and 
the holding of elections, has begun to be asserted. In such cases, 
there is an extremely delicate transition-stage, the importance of 
which can be well foreseen ; emancipation is better accomplished 
by steps than by leaps. Whatever his origin, whatever the reason 
for his presence on colonial territory, the European must bear in 
mind that he is, politically and economically, in collaboration with 
the owners and workers of the soil and forests and waters, not 
to mention the minerals; that is to say with the population 
found in each territory. Our first duty is to the native population, 
to improve their health, to enlarge their outlook, to make them 
collaborators instead of slaves, until they begin to achieve a national 
self-consciousness. Traders will be ultimately rewarded not only 
by having labour on the spot, but by the eventual creation of a 
market for imported goods. It is better to state these points bluntly, 
for they are true. If a native population is exploited and reduced 
to some kind of slavery ashamed of its name, the policy is not 
only inhuman, but foolish, for white labour cannot be used in these 
climates, and a potentially important market will never be created. 
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As to the future in other countries, colonial policy is in full 
evolution. The discourse of Colonel Stanley, English Colonial 
Secretary, on July 13th, 1943, the interview given by Field Marshal 
Smuts to an American review in December, 1942, the speech of 
Mr. Curtin in Australia last July, the despatch of technicians to the 
English colonies and of students to the workshops of the Mother 
country, the organised distribution of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
as in the Near East, the search for international security through 
aerial and naval bases, all these make up a total of extremely urgent 
problems, and in the decisions regarding them France should say 
her word. In my view, that word should be Federation. 

It is important to take in hand the problem of the foreign rela- 
tions of the colonies. From the economic point of view, the 
question is of the first importance. It immediately involves reper- 
cussions upon trade with the Mother country. From the diplomatic 
point of view, we must apprehend difficulties with neighbouring. 
foreign territories. I believe it is necessary to tackle this subject 
with firmness. Either it is desired to form a federation of the con- 
stituent territories of the French Empire, placing more and more 
responsibility upon each of them, or it is not so desired. If 
federation is wished for, we must encourage each colony to develop 
its separate initiative. This should involve giving the colonies 
power to negotiate customs agreements, economic treaties, and even 
certain undertakings of a military kind, in particular with relation 
to the air. The central government will continue able to oppose 
what is not in accordance with its general corpus of policy. 

These are to my mind the three fundamental courses which France 
must follow without delay in order that she may resume her place 
and prominence in the concert of colonial Powers. 


WHY AUSTRALIA MATTERS 
By PROFESSOR W. K. HANCOCK 

HE British public has this week been reminded by Mr. Malcolm 
7 MacDonald of the magnitude of Canada’s superb war effort. 
This is as it should be ; but one cannot help regretting that there 
is no similar opportunity of bringing home to people here an 
understanding of Australia’s war effort, which is no less impressive, 
both on the field of battle, by land, air and sea, and in the sphere 
of war production. Australia is so far away. The information either 
does not come through, or comes through in the form of inert 
statistics and lifeless generalisations. ‘Those who have felt the 
spirit of fighting Australia are so very few, though the R.A.F. knows 
something about it, and so do the men of the Eighth Army who 
fought side by side with the Ninth Australian Division. The 
performance of this division in the jungle is now beating—if 
that be possible—its performance in the desert. One wonders, 
incidentally, how many people in Britain realise that it is Aus- 
tralians who are bearing the brunt of the land fighting in this most 
bitter New Guinea campaign? 

One also wonders how many people in Britain really understand 
what the Commonwealth of Australia means’ to the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, not only during the present war, but in the 
future? Australia, as I have said, is so distant. Moreover, it must 
be admitted that Australians have once or twice given themselves 
a bad Press. A few sensational newspapers are chiefly responsible 
for that. Headlines from Sydney, repeated in British and American 
headlines, have given false impressions of Australian realities. Fortu- 
nately, these false impressions have now been cleared away by 
magnificent performance. There is one sound rule for under- 
standing Australia. Don’t ever judge by the noise of controversy ; 
wait for the performance. During the economic depression of the 
early nineteen-thirties controversy was vociferous, and made some 
sensational headlines. But the Australian effort of recovery, as it 
shaped itself amid the political storms of the next few years, 
will stand comparison with the effort of any other people which 
had been caught in the economic blizzard. Australian recovery 
then was an aid to recovery in the United Kingdom. Economic- 
ally, Australia and Great: Britain rendered great services to each 
other in the period.between the two wars, and amid all the changes 
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of the coming time they will still find that each has an immense 
contribution to make to the other’s prosperity, . 

Strategically, Great Britain and Australia have a vital interest 
in each other’s security and strength. That lesson ought by now 
to be burnt into us. Great Britain and her Allies must surely know 
by now that the war would have been lost if Germany and Japan 
had been able to join hands. We had to hold the Middle East and 
the Indian Ocean in this war, and we shall have to maintain their 
security On a permanent basis when the war is over, if cur ideal of 
“United Nations” is not to dissolve like a dream into the hideous 
alternative of world anarchy. The Indian Ocean cannot be held 
secure unless Australia is firmly maintained as a great continental 
base. We shall see in the future a more equitable sharing of the 
responsibility for peace. What Great Britain cannot do alone by 
holding Singapore, Australia and Great Britain—in partnership 
with India, South Africa, and the Netherlands Indies—will be able 
to do effectively. 

The partnership extends into the Pacific. Australia links up with 
New Zealand. Australia and New Zealand together form an essential 
buttress to the security of the United States. In this war, emphasis 
has been laid upon the deliverance which has come to Australia from 
America. The deliverance has been great indeed, and Australians 
are profoundly thankful for it. But they have not been passive 
recipients. What they have already given to America is no less 
real and essential than what America has given to them. In the 
future, they will give as much as they get. Australians can with 
confidence take their stand on manly, national independence. On 
this basis they can go further, and affirm—as indeed they have 
always done—their interdependence with like-minded flations. First 
of all, they hold fast to their fellowship with the other member- 
nations of the Commonwealth, and in addition to this they hope 
to maintain a permanent friendship with the United States, 

Between the British Empire and the United States Australia, 
like Canada, is well qualified to play the part of interpreter, Canada’s 
geographical-situation in North America, and Australia’s geographical 
situation in the South Pacific, are facts which dictate co-operation 
between the British Empire and the United States. They form 
part of a pattern of the rule of law on the world’s oceans. They 
are not the whole pattern, which must fill itself out as the English- 
speaking world merges into a wider family of nations. This surely 
is ‘the hope to which the peoples of this earth are clinging in the 
present hour of torture. We believe that we shall be strong enough 
to make this hope a fact ; yet we shall do well to realise that we are 
workine on a narrow margin. Australia is a necessity for peace in 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans. She is an indispensable element 
in the structure of the British Commonwealth, in British-American 
co-operation, and in the wider design of world peace. 

Behind economics and politics there are values which can no 
more be expréssed in maps ‘and statistical tables than could the 
national revival here in Britain at the time of Dunkirk. Australia 
faced her Dunkirk when Singapore fell, and her national response 
to danger, concealed though it was to some extent by the surface- 
eddies of journalism and politics, came from the same deep springs 
at which the British people renewed themselves. And this is the 
fundamental thing about Australia. The genius of the people, its 
way of life, its scale of values, derive from roots deep in the history 
of these islands. ‘There has been transplanting. The history of this 
transplanting—a history too little known over here—is of fascinat- 
ing interest. In the Australian environment the seeds of com- 
munity-life .taken from these islands have produced a luxuriant 
growth which many British people find queer. Most of this 
growth is healthy ; some of it the Australians will have to prune 
if they intend to keep their national garden trim. But national 
gardens can be too trim; vigour, not trimness, is what a growing 
country most badly needs. Australia’s growth has been and will 
remain vigorous. In an unbelievably short space of time it has 
brought to life in the last-discovered continent a strong democratic 
community of the British type. The survival and development of 
this community is a vital interest of Great Britain herself, of the 
whole Commonwealth, and of the wider brotherhood of peoples for 
which we are now fighting and working. 
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THE PARIS STAGE TODAY 


By EDWARD OWEN MARSH 


HE Theatre in Paris was perhaps more consciously artistic and 

certainly less successfully commercial than its counterpart in 
London between the Great War and the outbreak of the present one, 
though during the former it had undergone similar changes and 
had come largely into the hands of theatre trust companies. Yet 
the actor-manager type, which had dominated our own stage for 
a period until 1914, was to continue in Paris until today, and the 
really great names in the French theatre of our time are those cf 
the actor-managers Louis Jouvet, Georges Pitoéff, Charles Dullin. 
The French theatre has always been one of France’s great claims to 
international fame, and the material of the Paris stage has been 
a guide to lovers of the drama throughout the world in our time 
as well as for the most part of the last three hundred years. In 
the speeches of Figaro to Paris theatre audiences the French revolu- 
tion was heralded long before it actually broke out, and the nine- 
teenth century saw the stage in Paris continue to reflect the advancing 
thought of the changing generations. 

How has this justly famous side of French life reacted to the 
Nazi occupation? No power in history has taken such care as 
Hitlerite Germany to control or to crush the individual culture of the 
countries it has overrun. No conquering nation has ever pursued 
its purpose to so meticulous and so precise a degree in enslaving 
the national arts of the vanquished to its own aims and its own 
diabolical machine of propaganda. Naturally some plays in German, 
and mainly fer the Germans, have had to be played at the State 
theatres, and a sort of command performance has been staged now 
and then at Vichy for the Marshal (for example, a mediaeval mystery 
play for his saintliness). But apart from these obvious developments 
we may well ask the question, Has the French theatre died or has 
it found a way to carry on? 

From all the evidence it seems that financially at least it is thriving 
—in spite of the headlines early in March of this year to the effect 
that a million francs had been stolen from the box-office of the 
Opera! The forty-odd theatres of peace-time Paris are now all 
playing to full houses, and there has been a big increase in amateur 
groups in the country as a whole. There is a revival of interest 
in the theatre as a spectacle and an amusement, though this does 
not seem to have resulted in the writing of many good plays, or 
even many of any kind. Figures published last year show that the 
box-office receipts in Paris for 1941 as compared with 1938 had 
increased by 365 per cent. There has not been so regular and ardent 
a public for the theatre since the years between the end of the 
last war and 1922. 

The theatre, then, has been commercially successful—there have 
been numerous long runs, several up to nearly 400 performances, 
and at least one to over 800. In other ways, too, there has been 
little change—one newspaper a short time ago gave Raimu’s salary 
for acting the part of César in the famous Marseilles play of 
Marwus as 10,000 francs a day. Yet a glance at the cinema receipts 
published for the same period shows that the popularity of the films 
has not gone-up proportionately. Their increase has been one of 
only 1§0 per cent., considerably less than half that of the theatres. 

Why is this when the film is, efter all, a form of entertainment 
whose popularity was growing in France by leaps and bounds 
before the war? There are, in fact, good reasons. Naturally, the 
first thing done by the Occupying Power was to establish control over 
the cinema, and thus use to the full the immense powers of the 
screen for its propaganda. Significantly enough when later the 
complete ban was laid cn American films in 1942 some of the 
last performances were of Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, and 
there were frenzied demonstrations by the audiences, who cheered 
wildly at the word “ Liberty ” on the screen under Lincoln’s statue 
at Washington. And the result of all the Nazi interference with 
the films was that the stage went on increasing in popularity. It 
is more difficult to buy a nation’s artists and its dramatic culture 
than to buy the more commercial industry of the film-production 
companies. 
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Of necessity the war reduces the number of new plays available, 
and London, as well as Paris and Berlin, has seen a large number 
of revivals and of classical productions. But with its State theatres 
Paris has always had a considerable number of classical productions 
in each theatre season, and so its activity has found other outlets, 
Because the Comédie Francaise and the Odéon were continually 
producing plays of the national literary tradition producers looked 
for foreign plays to translate. This has always been the case in 
Paris, and foreign plays have featured regularly in the production 
lists of the great theatres. It might be supposed that there would 
be a glut of translations from the German, the language of the 
Occupying Power. Actually, it seems that very few authors have 
had the time to study German, for the translations of German plays 
have been rare. Strangely or not, there has been a steady stream 
of translations from the English. And there has been no long 
period at all without a Shakespeare play somewhere in the French 
capital. 

Noel Coward has amused Paris audiences in translation at the 
moment when in person he was giving so much pleasure to the 
British war-time public. Goldsmith, Synge, Shaw and Wilde have 
It would 
be interesting jo know how the French audiences received, for 
instance, one or two of the following excerpts from The Importance 
of Being Earnest: 


(a) Oh! it is absurd to have a hard and fast rule about what one 
should and what one shouldn’t read. More than half of modern 
culture depends on what one shouldn’t read. 

(b) Cecily.—But I don’t like German. It isn’t at all a becoming 
language. I know perfectly well that I look quite plain after my 
German lesson. 

(c) Lady Bracknell——Thank you, Algernon. French songs I 
cannot possibly allow. People always seem to think that they are 
improper, and either look shocked, which is vulgar, or laugh, which 
is worse. But German sounds a thoroughly respectable language, 
and indeed, I believe is so. 


This last observation must have provoked the usual irreverent 


Parisian laughter—vulgar, or even worse. 


In the early summer of 1940, when the winter season closed 
just at the time of the German offensive and the subsequent collapse, 
the famous French and Jewish playwright, Henri Bernstein, had a 
play called Elvira running in Paris. The character of the title-part 
was an Austrian countess, who symbolised in this successful anti- 
Nazi play all the European countries that had fallen under the 
German yoke. Needless to say, it was not replayed after the 
occupation, and the author was fortunate to be able to escape from 
the country to America. 


However, France’s resentment of occupation has been able to 
express itself indirectly in various ways in the theatre. By the 
choice of play and by the steady translations from English some of 
the general sympathies of the French public have been communi- 
cated. By returning to the stage after many years of acting almost 
exclusively for the cinema, several famous stars meant perhaps to 
indicate that they were not available for propaganda purposes. The 
material in some plays has naturally reflected the present situation, 
and by the acute Paris public such implications have always been 
fully, if not loudly, appreciated. One play caused such disorder 
among the audience—whether the author intended that or not— 
that the authorities ordered it to be withdrawn. One famous 
playwright, Henri Lenormand, published in 1942 the tenth volume 
of his collected plays—and included in it two which he had not 
been allowed to produce on the Paris stage. 


The same stars as always, Maurice Chevalier and Mistinguett, 
seem to head the bills at the Casino de Paris in turn, but the frequent 
jokes, both there and at the still “stupendous spectacle” of the 
Folies-Bergére, are no longer in English for the American and 
English tourists, but in German for the benefit of the conquerors 
and their families on holiday in the French capital. One or two 
propaganda plays have appeared, with the obviously Nazi-inspired 
themes of the return to the land, the virtue of work, of family life, &c.. 
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but they could not make much headway. One of these plays 
aimed at showing the corruption of the Third Republic, and was 
written round the celebrat2d Stavisky scandal. Speaking of scandals, 
there has been for a long time now such a demand that it is difficult 
to get any sort of seat for the best shows in Paris, and a new 
black market has developed. As before the war, large numbers of 
tickets are bought by agents, and subsequently sold by touts outside 
the theatre to disappointed people whe had i:oped for one or two 
seats. This has continued, but the prices now demanded have 
become enormous. . The Opéra, to counteract this practice, has gone 
to the extent of limiting the buying of tickets to two except upon 
presentation of a “family” card at the box-office. 

But France has had officially to announce itself in the arts a 
vassal of the conquering Nazi power. Poor Paris, who has always 
welcomed artists of whatever race or colour with open arms, what 
could she say to the recent announcement of a Government prize 
for the best play written this year by a French man or woman of 
“proved Aryan descent”? She could say nothing, as all means of 
free expression are gone—bui what she thought, and is still thinking, 
can be imagined all too well. 


GATEWAY TO CHINA 


HE modern traveller’s first introduction to China is soul-stirring, 

but uncomfortable. You fly at 15 to 18 thousand feet over the 
peaks and deep wooded valleys which divide Assam from Yunnan ; 
but this is a height at which the magic of dipping in and out of 
the clouds over these glories of nature is somewhat dimmed by 
purely physical considerations. Only the air crew and the King’s 
messeager, who spends his iife on such journeys “over the hump,” 
are supplied with oxygen ; while the rest of us, breathing only the 
thin air, are lost in a waking torpor accompanied by pins and 
needles in wrists and feet, and in some cases undignified sickness and 
headaches. 

It is chastened by this experience that you get your first sight 
of the yellow-red earth of China, which in turn gives way to the 
open green valley 6,000 feet up, in which lies Kunming. The 
aerodrome at Kunming, where you land, is the Clapham Junction 
for airborne supplies to China, and must be one of the busiest 
and noisiest in the world today. Those, like the writer, who knew 
little of Free China apart from the name and fame of Chungking, 
will be surprised to find that from the war operational point of view 
Kunming is a centre of no less importance. Through here will 
come sooner or later the great majority of all civil and military 
stores for distribution over the rest of Free China by road, air and 
rail. So long as the Burma Road is closed and the Japanese control 
the Gulf of Hainan and the China coast, Allied supplies can only 
be conveyed to China in any quantity by air; and these supplies 
must cover all the various needs of Chinese ground forces, Chinese 
and Allied civilians and U.S. air forces. Bomber squadrons of the 
latter relieve the situation by hauling all their own fuel and bomb 
supplies over from India—and getting good all-weather flying 
practice in the process—but the demands on the Allied air transport 
capacity are naturally heavy and ever increasing ; and all will pass 
through, or be unloaded at, Kunming. 

The town, with a population of 300,000 (about the size of 
Bradford), lies four miles away from the aerodrome to the south- 
west. Its four great gates—north, south, east and west—are all 
that remain of the ancient wall surrounding the city ; two of these 
gates are still shut every night. Once inside you have the immemorial 
bustle of Chinese life surging round you, with something in the 
buildings and tree-lined cobbled streets to remind you also of the 
French, whose influence has spread up here along the railway from 
northern Indo-China. Another nation, too, has left its mark on 
the countryside ; in the last century Australian missionaries imported 
the eucalyptus trees which now shade all the roads leading out 
from the town across the valley. 

Perhaps there is time—there usually is in China—to stop for a 
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few minutes on the street*corner and watch what is going on. 
In the middle of the crossway stands a tin-helmeted policeman on 
a concrete pedestal about 3 feet high ; it is wise to take no notice 
of his directions when you drive a car, as his discrimination between 
right and left is most uncertain. Next you note the incongruous 
dress of middle-class male’ Chinese—a long blue tubular cotton 
gown topped with a triloy hat. Then you are beset by a crowd of 
grinning children all cailing out Ting ho (“very, very good”) to 
you with thumbs upraised (the V sign does not yet seem to have 
reached China); I thought how much more exhilarating is this 
greeting than the whining Sahib, backsheesh (“give us a tip, sir”) 
of Indian children. 

Down the street a curious twanging noise comes from a shop 
where they are teasing cotton by hitting on a bowstring affair, the 
operation of which I could not really understand. On the right 
is a boy holding up two unhappy tortoises by their right hind legs, 
evidently hoping for a sale one day; on the left a sadly deformed 
cripple ladles out rice and what looks like glue into the bowls of 
the patrons of a crowded, chattering eating-house, with <heir chop- 
sticks already poised. ~In front a funeral procession passes, with 
the mourners clad paradoxically in white, and making only a per- 
functory show of the tragic decorum required by such ceremonies 
in Europe; too many children in the procession for it to keep 
solemn for long. In the gutter shuffles. along the whole time a 
string of coolies in broad-brimmed conical hats, with loads always 
a little too heavy for comfort dangling from their bamboo shoulder- 
yokes—these the symbol of patient industry which confirms to you 
that you are really in China. Then, as you move on, you find you 
have almost trodden on a little drug-sodden old man, huddled silent 
on the pavement and dreaming of better worlds than this. 

In the shops are many commodities which have not been seen, 
much less manufactured, in Europe for years, but prices are fabu!ous. 
If you must buy, take not less than three days over the transaction 
and try not to want the article too badly. Even after the prolonged 
courtesies and formalities are over the shopkeeper may prefer not 
to sell, but to keep the goods in his shop window to show what a 
fine shop his is. 

The number of Chinese military headquarters in the town— 
secret-looking courtyards hung with national flags and guarded by 
a single drowsy infantryman—is legion, and there are uniforms in 
the street of every shade from olive green to pale yellow. Drill, 
accompanied by piercing bugle-calls and much ostentatious number- 
ing off by the right, wakes most of the town at 4.0 a.m. ; but probably 
most of the useful work is done in the various training-schools run 
by American officers in the neighbourhood. The Chinese have many 
deficiencies of training and equipment, but none of spirit and 
determination when they. are properly led and armed. 

Here too you may, if you are lucky, manage to pin down for a 
few minutes Maj.-Gen. Chennault, commander of the 14th 
U.S.A.A.F., by now almost a legendary figure to the Chinese, not 
least on account of his dinner-time appetite for the hottest chillies 
and paprikas that China can produce (which is saying something). 
He has been fighting the Japanese continuously sinc: 1937, which 
lends some weight to his opinion that they are now operating under 
such a strain on every front that they may. well not be able to 
keep going another year. He looks ahead all the time to the days 
when his “boys” will be bombing Japan proper, but admits he 
finds the provision of air-support for Chinese ground-operations, 
the defence of his aerodromes and all the other problems of his 
huge home front quite enough of a handful for the present. 

When you take off to return to India, you have one other awkward 
moment ; the air at 6,000 feet is so rarefied that it is only at the 
very end of the runway that the heavy air-liner is airborne. Then 
you wheel over the lake of Kunming, the !ast resting-place of 
several Jap bombers, and watch the flat-bottomed fishing craft of 
the Chinese print busy on their ancient tasks beneath you. After 
all these summer sights and sounds, you may be forgiven for finding 
the world to which you return—the drenched tea-gardens of Assam, 
the floods of eastern Bengal and the degrading poverty of Calcutta— 
a less satisfying place. 
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THE FATE OF THE 
PARSONAGE 


By W. J. FERRAR 

OUNTRY-LOVERS will agree that with the ancient church the 
parsonage is the centre of the charm of the village. The old 
iron-work of its gates, the shady drive up to the house, the wide 
lawns and colourful borders, and the spreading cedars give it dis- 
tinction as a haunt of ancient peace. It may boast a copper-beech 
which is one of the oldest and biggest in England, or a quiet avenue 
where some famous Bishop, once its Rector, in cassock and bands, 
meditated his sermons, or a rosery where those popular blooms Mrs. 
John Robinson or Miss Ellen Jones were nursed into individuality. 
Anyway, with its immemorial elms and murmur of innumerable bees, 
it is, as we think of the village, one of our most charming memories. 

There is little doubt that, as parsonages, such pleasant pictures 
are doomed. They have come down from quite different days from 
ours: the days when the younger son of the squire took the living 
as a matter of course ; the days when the College Fellow waited for 
it, and after it fell vacant brought down his books and wine in 
waggons, and built on one or two more bedrooms for pupils—he 
is now a “ rara avis in terris (in a country living)”—the days when 
a gardener was paid £1 a week, and maids were dear at {10 or £12 
a year, and coal was 15s. a ton. They belong to the time when it 
was the ambition of the rising man making money to put a son into 
the Church, and to give his daughter the status of a Rector’s lady. 
Most of all, though Tithe had its ups and down, who in those days 
would have thought it possible for that source of income to suffer 
at a blow the permanent cut of 23 per cent.? 

Now it is a fact that the large house, perhaps of twenty rooms, 
with all the surroundings of a small mansion, as we know it in Jane 
Austen’s pages, and the acres of garden encircled by perishable walls, 
are an actual deterrent to the young clergyman who feels a call to 
work in the country and bring up a family in its pure air and free- 
dom, as well as to the older man worn out with the strain of town- 
work and used to the comfortable, compact box, with its strip of 
garden, he has called his home for years. It will strike them as 
unreasonable that a small income—say, £400 a year—should be 
reduced almost to vanishing-point by the expense of dilapidations, 
of raising the necessary water for daily use, of providing even a 
semblance of heat for vast rooms, as they seem to him, and long 
passages. He may not realise that garden walls fall down, and 
that it costs £1 a foot to rebuild them, nor reckon up what the cost 
of the labour will be to keep the garden decent, unless he is a strong 
fellow prepared to devote to it far more time than he ought to spare 
from his professional duties. Faced with the unnecessary burden 
the acceptance of the benefice offered will lay on his wife, himself 
and his none too richly-filled purse, if he is wise he can but say— 
“I can only take it if you get the house and grounds sold and 
build me a small house with half an acre of garden in the glebe.” 

There are exceptions, of course. Some districts may cease to be 
purely agricultural, and new residents may come with full purses to 
bolster up the old system. The present policy of the amalgamation 
of livings will ‘eave the best of the residences concerned intact, 
though the others will be sold or pulled down. Here and there a 
wealthy man in Holy Orders will appreciate the charm of an old 
and spacious house, nd not mind the cost of its upkeep: but 
wealthy men are not just now pressing forward for Orders in the 
Church of England. Apart from such special cases it remains true that 
the days of the typical old parsonage—with its many rooms, its beauti- 
ful grounds and expensive gardens—are past and over ; indeed, they 
are today one of the greatest handicaps to the efficiency of the 
Church. It is only their aesthetic value that need be regretted when, 
as parsonages, they disappear. Farewell, then, to the yew avenue, 
farewell to the vinery and the peaches and apricots on the walled- 
garden, the noble drive, the rhododendrons and the rosery, and the 
lawn sloping down to the trout-stream: farewell to the laundry, and 
the cider-press, the cowhouse and the piggery—farewell to the 
environment of a ‘nanor-house of a century ago. There will no 
longer be the startling antithesis of apparent luxury and the marching 
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orders of the Church. It is not necessary to speculate on what is 
to take their place as the future residence of the parson of the village, 
A recent writer on agriculture (Professor N. Gangulee) says that the 
parson is by no means a spent force in village life: indeed, the 
downfall of the squire has, he thinks, magnified the importance of 
the parson. In The Battle of the Land he notes the enlarged oppor- 
tunities of the village rector for serving his parish, and the lessening 
of the gulf between Church and people, consequent on the war, in 
which all have worked side by side. Where this “ important factor” 
is to reside need not be discussed here. Only Heaven defend him 
from the semi-Gothic abortions of the ecclesiastical architect! He 
and his wife will know better what they want than Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who have long forgotten, if they ever knew, what 
environment is the minimum in which to bring up a family on £400 
a year. If there must be a standard, let the country-parsons and 
their wives fix it themselves, and see that it is a flexible one. 

But this article is no swan-song of the traditional rectory. It is 
no lament for the loss of the pleasant places, and large rooms, in 
which the lines of the reverend fathers of the past were laid and in 
which their feet were set. With its eyes enchanted by the pleasant 
places, it strives to forget the past and look forward to the future. 
It asks: “What is to become of the parsonages when they are 
parsonages no longer? ” Or, rather, What would it be best for this 
forlorn but gracious heritage to become in the new age? Can the 
disused parsonages be made use of, and how? Some, of course. 
may become the homes of retired officers or civil servants fond of | 
country life: they will date their letters from “The old Vicarage,” 
and enjoy the peace of its surroyndings ; but these will need con- 
siderable modernising. Some may be useful for educational pur- 
poses—perhaps those Adult Schools.of which Mr. Dalton was not 
long ago discoursing. 

But is it a dream to see them as possible communal centres of 
village life? ‘They have been that to some extent in the past. Could 
they be more so in the future? It would be all to the good for hard- 
working people to have a centre of social life better than the draughty 
parish hall or village school. Clubs for men and boys, reading- 
rooms, some rooms for town-visitors, a communal kitchen—the 
possibilities of such a centre are endless. But I am rather thinking 
of the grounds, which might be taken over by the parish, even if the 
house were let or sold with a bit of the garden. That would be a 
way of retaining much of the charm of the past. How well such 
an old garden, with tennis-lawn and bowling-green, and heaps of 
sand for the children down by the pond, would compare with the 
poor results of the planners of a People’s Park jn a London suburb. 
As you passed the gates you would see no desecration of the 
loveliness built up through long ages, no rows of Council dwellings, 
no bare spaces where the trees once stood ; but the rooks would 
still build in the elms and the wagtails still parade the lawn. There 
you have it—a communal centre in many a village, hallowed by old 
associations. At the time of Reformation and after the naves of many 
monastic churches were bought for the people’s worship. Those 
who look forward today to a social reformation, that is not to leave 
out the bettering of the conditions under which the tiller of the soil 
does his work and lives out his hour, might well consider whether it 
would not be wise by a big scheme of concerted action, as these 
treasures fall one by one from the Church’s hands, to acquire some 
of them for the people as a lasting possession. 





The Ministry of Supply has released additional paper 
to publishers of periodicals to enable members of H.M. 
Forces to obtain copies of any periodical they require. 

In support of this scheme the proprietors of The 
Spectator will forward a copy of the paper to Members 
of the Forces in any part of the world, except territory 
occupied by the enemy, at a special post-paid subscrip- 
tion rate of 26s. per annum instead of the usual 30s. 

Instructions should be sent with name and address in 
block letters and accompanied by a remittance to THE 
SPECTATOR, Ltp., 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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THE THEATRE 


**The Admirable Crichton.”” By J. M. Barrie. At His Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

BarRiE was forty-two when The Admirable Crichton was written and 
produced, and he already had been successful in the theatre with 
Quality Street (1902) and the earlier The Professors Love Story. 
It is doubtful if he ever reached the level of The Admirable 
Crichton again, although certainly in Dear Brutus and perhaps in 
the underrated The Boy David he rose superior to all his contem- 
poraries save Shaw and Synge at their best. Barrie’s dramatic 
wizardry has damaged his reputation, for it enabled him to succeed 
often with very slight and sentimental work which has stood in 
the way of due appraisement of his more ambitious efforts. His 
sense of the theatre was far more native than acquired, as may be 
seen from his fascinating novel Sentimental Tommy, a masterly 
analysis of self-dramatisation. When to his dramatic genius he 
adds his remarkable powers of observation and the logic of a lucid, 
realistic brain, as in Dear Brutus and The Admirable Crichton, the 
effect is quite startling. Barrie’s characters, however, are two- 
dimensional, and this gives them that edge and clarity which is so 
powerful in the theatre. 

While in the audience we accept the butler Crichton absolutely, 
he is so firmly outlined by the dramatist ; but he is an idea, not a 
human being, as we realise the moment we have left the theatre 
and had time to reflect. Nevertheless, the soundness of Barrie’s 
general conception that we are all the creatures of circumstance is 
undeniable, and never has this thesis been so wittily, forcibly and 
ingeniously presented as in this brilliant play. It is a pity that I 
cannot give corresponding praise to the present production. Mr. 
Barry K. Barnes has the calm efficiency and the imperturbable 
deportment of a perfect butler, but there is sométhing too wooden 
and mechanical about his acting to make him an “ Admirable 
Crichton.” As Lady Mary, Diana Churchill gave us the jerky 
self-assurance of a spoilt film-star rather than the pride and breeding 
of Barrie’s heroine, who is more convincing as a creation than 
Crichton. On the other hand, Michael Whittaker was excellent as 
the Hon. Ernest, and his scene with Mollie Maureen, who played 
the part of Tweeny to perfection, was one of the best moments of 
the play. Other good performances were by James Harcourt (as 
Lord Loam) and by Margaret Halstan as the Countess of Brockle- 
hurst—a vicious but convincing thumbnail sketch by Barrie. I 
cannot leave this play without saying that it is beautifully written 
and so superior to anything we see by contemporary dramatists 
today (unjess Mr. Shaw were to oblige once again) as to make one 
long for the discovery of some new and ambitious dramatists. . 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


** Journey Into Fear.’’ At the Astoria.——‘t The Sky’s the Limit.” 
At the Odeon. 
Let us consider the sad screen case of Mr. Orson Welles. With 
an established American reputation in the intelligent theatre he 
made a savage assault on cinema convention, and set the highbrows 
agog with Citizen Kane. Bitter controversy raged, and Mr. Welles’ 
second venture, The Magnificent Ambersons, had considerable diffi- 
culty in finding a single West End cinema courageous enough to 
book it. Now a third film, fourney Into Fear, has belatedly, and 
with some difficulty, reached the screen, and its nature is such as 
to suggest that his earlier commercial misadventures have not left 
Mr. Welles unscathed. For if we go to fourney Into Fear with our 
minds clear of premature judgements, either highbrow or lowbrow, 
we find that the Wellesian mountain of exalted intention has, in its 
third labour, brought forth a rather commonplace little mouse. 
Journey Into Fear might have been appropriately tackled by several 
other more ordinary film-makers, and truth to tell would have been 
better made by most of them. It is adapted from a melodramatic 
novel by Eric Ambler, and although Norman Foster is responsible 
for the direction, Orson Welles takes responsibility as producer and 
as one of an intelligent cast of actors. Yet whereas in Citizen 
Kane most (though not all) of the tricks of presentation were 
justified by the serious attempt at an adult standard of characterisa- 
tion, here, in this story of greasy gunmen at large on the Black Sea, 
the tricks are calculated to make creep the flesh without arousing 
more than the faintest flicker of excitement in the intelligence. 
Whereas in The Magnificent Ambersons we could feel that a lively 
mind was using the powers of the cinema to tell us something about 


_ human behaviour, and that bebind all the extravagance of technique 
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there lay a serious artistic purpose, in Journey Into Fear the cx- 
travagances are often such as completely to violate all human experi- 
ence. It is true that Welles himself in a short episode attempts 
to sketch the Turkish Chief of Police as being naughty with the 
ladies, as well as ruthless with the crooks (and with a beautiful 
economy of glance and gesture does he do it), but this promising 
beginning leads nowhere, and, swamping its piquancy, we have a 
veritable witches’ broth of pretentious but cheap melodramatic 
tricks of the kind which the third-rate thriller writer uses to put 
his exasperated readers off the criminal scent. 

One’s anxiety is not due simply to the fact that a young film- 

maker, full of promise, has made a bad film. Rather it is that 
the substance of the Wellesian screen intelligence may have been 
sacrificed not only by the industry, but by Welles himself, in favour 
of the shadow of Wellesian technical trickery. Provided that Orson 
Welles does not believe that Journey Into Fear is the only sort of 
film that the industry will ever in future allow him to make, we 
may rest as§ured that he will survive this plunge into turgid melo- 
drama. From the industry which has permitted such a waste of 
high talent we only ask an early solution of the problem of diversity 
of taste which arises from Welles’ best work. One would be sanguine 
of the result if it were not for the suspicion that the solution which 
the film industry hopes to impose, without going to the trouble of 
analysing the evidence, is that of the man in the film renters’ office 
rather than that of the man-in-the-street. 
_A naive peculiarity of the film industry these days is to believe 
that no star, however well established, is acceptable unless he 
appears in some belligerent role. The new Fred Astaire film, The 
Sky’s the Limit, begins with our nimble-footed friend encased 
in the studio’s idea of the fuselage of an American fighter plane 
arranged diagonally as if to dive. The next shot depicts the fiery 
and agonised end of the pilot of a Japanese Zero which Mr. Astaire 
is pursuing. We are about to laugh heartily at this extremely 
topical piece of farce when we find to our horror that this is ro 
dancer’s dream or “film within a film” sequence, but that we 
are seriously expect:d to believe that Mr. Astaire has blossomed 
out as a fully-fledged “American Tiger.” It is true that Mr. 
Astaire very rapidly finds himself on leave, and the body of the 
film is devoted to a singing and dancing partnership with Miss 
Joan Leslie, but this is sadly shortened and inhibited by the military 
framework within which it is set. Epcar ANSTEY. 


HALLOWE’EN 


Tonicut I know they will come. 
They have often come before, 
But tonight is theirs, and I 

Am alive and they are dead. 

My heart beats like a drum 

And they come to my heart’s war 
To wrestle and fall and die. 

For me, for me, they are dead, 


All my compassion and love 
And pity amount to this: 
Samson pulls down the sky 
Upon his tragic head: 

Though lips at midnight move 
To the conclusive kiss, 

The cock must crow and I 
Am alive and they are dead. 


I cry to them “ Forgive 

“ This benison of breath, 

“ Of finger, thew, and eye, 

“White teeth in the white bread ; 
“For I love the life I live, 
“Even as you; and death 

“Ts the end of life, and I 

“ Am» alive and you are dead.” 


I see them gather round 
Like the audience of a play. 
I must act so marvellously 
They will forget they are dead! 
But my lips make no sound 
I have no words to say— 
The day is beginning and I 
Am alive but they are dead. 
Patric DICKINSON. 
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LETTERS TO 


OURSELVES AND RUSSIA 


Sir.—Further to Viscount Castlereagh’s article I make a few additional 
suggestions on furthering the friendship between the two nations which 
so many desire as being a foundation of world peace. Friendship is 
based on mutual understanding and mutual respect for each other’s 
main characteristics where there cannot be entise agreement. This 
friendship could be achieved in the following manner, by there being a 
greater flow of modern Russian literature and art into England and vice 
versa. Already modern music has found its way into the hearts of 
English people, the names of Shostakovitch and Prokoviev are household 
words. 

Much might be told of how in the past English literature and life has 
at times aided Russian literature and leaders, just as Russian literature 
and politics have influenced English life and letters. I believe I am 
right in saying that Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution has been 
the one great standard historical document of value to the Russians, that 
it was in London that Tolstoy’s War and Peace was first printed in its 
entirety, and then by subterfuge found its way back to Russia. Karl 
Marx and Lenin both found refuge in England and thete furthered their 
plans for the betterment of Russia, whilst at the same time they and 
their followers influenced English politics, just as English life affected 
their attitude to the freedom of Russia. It would be of interest to specu- 
late upon Russia and the entire European situation for the last twenty 
years had neither Karl Marx nor Lenin received shelter in England and 
there had been no Revolution. 

Our knowledge of modern Russian art is nil. In the theatre more 
plays of the nature and period of Distant Point are needed. A company 
of exponents of Russian Opera and Ballet, showing the modern musical 
output, would be welcomed by audiences which have already appreciated 
the music of Tchaikovsky, Glinka, Borodin and Moussorgsky, and the 
ballets of Diaghilev. A collection of sculpture and paintings shown in 
various Art Galleries throughout the country would arouse considerable 
interest. 

I believe it would allay any suspicion that the English people are likely 
to have to know from some reputable Russian source that there is no 
underground political action taking place with the sanction of the Russian 
Government. I believe that the knowledge of all cessation of political 
underground action, plus an understanding of Russian literature and art, 
would lead to a desire for the exchange of mén and women to universities 
and industries and would create that solid foundation of understanding 
and friendship so necessary for world peace.—Yours faithfully, 

The Hagg Cottage, Thongsbridge, near Huddersfield. M. E. Woop. 


S1r,—I would like to associate myself with Lord Castlereagh’s admirable 
article in your issue of October 29th. Without going into the controversy 
of what we should or should not have done—in the past over our rela- 
tions with Russia—I think it would be well to think of the future. To 
quote Lord Castlereagh: “A party representative of the Boy Scouts” 
might be a friendly approach ; also, “ Russia might send a representative 
football team to this country. They would be assured of a hearty 
welcome.” It is often in small beginnings that larger events follow. We 
heard much in the last war of “a war to end wars.” Today we might 
think of a wiser slogan: A Peace to end war.—Yours faithfully, 
Savoy Hotel. Marcot OxForp. 


A QUESTION OF CADENCE 


Sir,—Not being a Member of Parliament, I cannot rise to ask the Prime 
Minister whether he can forgive the Hon. Member for West Leicester 
for quoting him as having said that “ never in the long history of human 
conflict have so many owed so much to so few.” But, as a devoted 
admirer of Harold Nicolson’s own prose, may I not ask him whether he 
can forgive himself for not having written “has so much been owed 
by so many to so few”? For this has a noble and a classic cadence ; 
whereas the other is joggety-jogget and tumpty-tum.—Yours obediently, 
Abinger Common. Max BEERBOHM. 


THE ARMY AND NONCONFORMITY 


Sir,—The position of Nonconformists in the Army, to which “ Janus ” 
has drawn attention, is peculiar. Of course, the War Office knows there 
are Baptists and Congregationalists as well as Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics. (Anyone in doubt could always find out what the form was 
by ringing up the Chaplain-General’s Department.) But when I entered 
the Army as a gunner my Section Sergeant was disconcerted when I 
told him I was a Congregationalist. He withdrew from the party of men 
he was interrogating, consulted a fellow sergeant, and finally announced 
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that as the Army could not be bothered with all “the small, new groups” 
I should have to be listed either as a Roman Catholic or as a Christian 
Scientist, which were the nearest categories they could think of. Similarly 
when I tried to get myself attached to a Free Church parade which had 
been officially advertised in orders one Sunday, I found myself directed 
to an Anglican group. Both these incidents occurred in a training unit 
where the O.C. was so fervent a Cromwellian that he had exhortations 
from the Protector pasted up in the canteen and barrack rooms, and 
commended Church Parades to us on the ground that Cromwell thought 
of them first. I must add that before I left this unit I had had the word 
“Cong.” stamped on my identity disc and had attended an. impressive 
parade which marched to the Congregational chapel in the nearest town. 

Later, a Nonconformist chaplain visited a gun-site at which I was 
stationed, and, quoting the support of the Divisional Commander, secured 
permission for the small body of Nonconformists in the camp to conduct 
their own service under the leadership of a gunner, who had formerly 
been a miner and a lay preacher. The chaplain himself had so vast an 
area to serve that he could’ not get round to individual sites very often 
and was delighted to find a lay preacher on the spot who could deputise 
for him. Only one such service took place because the site commander 
who authorised it was posted away on promotion. His successor disliked 
Independence. I sought permission for a second Nonconformist service, 
but he refused it, saying it was better for us all to join in the Anglican 
service “which is very simple.” I asked why special arrangements were 
always made for the Roman Catholics, but he evaded the issue by 
suggesting that in his view there was not sufficient difference between 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics to warrant the holding of separate 
parades. 

I have no doubt that the Nonconformist element in the Army, although 
it may be adequately provided for in regulations and instructions, is ir 
practice neglected. There are various reasons for this: 

1. The Army prefers large groups to small, and the Nonconformist in 
the Army tends to think of himself as a Methodist or a Baptist, &c., 
which makes the position even worse. 

2. The Army has attempted to give the various Independent groups a 
mass formation which the War Office (and it alone) calls the “United 
Board,” so that, broadly, everybody can be classified “C. of E.,” “R.C.” 
or “U.B.” Unfortunately, the phrase “United Board” means virtually 
nothing except on paper. Possibly the words have never been uttered by 
human lips. The appearance of the phrase in unit orders can only add 
to confusion. 

3. When regulations are applied to the rank and file, it is normally 
an N.C.O. who applies them, and from my observation N.C.O.s as a 
body have not a keen appreciation of denominational niceties.” 

4. It is possible that exceptional devoutness and ardour would be 
demanded of a officer who sought to establish Nonconformist rights of 
worship in his unit. 

5. The Nonconformist chaplain mentioned above told me that he had 
great difficulty in getting help from ministers and lay preachers in the 
district, who could have assisted by taking services in units which the 
chaplain was unable to visit. 

6. Nonconformity is not a quality which the professional soldier can 
swallow without a gulp or two. 

For the past 16 months I have never seen a United Board chaplain, 
though I know of two units which asked permission to take their U.B. 
chaplains with them when they were moved to another part of the 
country.—Yours, &c., STAFF SERGEANT-Major. 

Home Forces. 


“ PADRE’S HOUR” 


Sir,—I am afraid all the nice things about the “ Padres’ Hcurs” stated 
in your issue of October 22nd are not appreciated by the rank and file 
of the Service men. 

By a strange coincidence I have received an air letter from my son 
serving now in North Africa and with the Eighth from Alamein, in 
which he states that the lectures given by the padres are unreal and 
outside the ken of the ordinary serving men. He has had experience of 
four chaplains, of whom two have been approached for advice. In both 
instances, my son states, “ They knew nothing of the ordinary things 
of life and it is a waste of money and man-power to appoint such people 
who are not only ignorant of working-class conditions but have a power 
which no other country would tolerate.” 

I have, during the last three years, enquired of serving soldiers and 
airmen on this and other matters concerning padres, and I find that 
these gentlemen are looked upon as just another officer, who besides 
having a man to look after his wants, expects subservience, and is 
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responsible for what is the most unpopular parade of the week, the 
Sunday morning Church Parade. As one young man remarked, “ Why 
should I be compelled to listen to a man, with the usual drawl of the 
upper classes, to many statements which a very large proportion of 
educated people disagree with, and why should our country be the only 
one to compel compulsory religion? Are we so bad as all that?” 
The Chaplains’ Corps can learn a valuable lesson from our three 
great Allies, none of which compel their fighting men to attend religious 
services. If we must have Padres’ Hours, let the padres come down to 
the average soldier and airman, let the Chaplain-General insist that 
his men are capable of understanding the lives and understandings. of 
the workers, which constitute our gallant fighting men, and learn a 
few lessons from the Red Army, who are putting up a great fight without 
Church Parades.—Yours, &c., GEORGE BURGESS. 
Blackpool. 


ELECTRICITY LACKING 


Sir,—There is very little available information on the absence of electricity 
in rural areas. Col. Waley Cohen mentions, page 403, The Spectator, 
October 29th, “a reluctant Electricity Commission.” There is nothing 
in their form for technical and financial statistics (El. C. 25) that can 
show where authorised suppliers have failed to provide service. Thanks 
are due to The Spectator and to Col. Waley Cohen for bringing this 
subject before the public. With limited paper, statistics cannot be printed. 
He states the “birth of a rural electric-supply dates from 1927.” That 
was the year that Overhead Lines Association started. I have looked 
through the printed lists and found twenty-eight supplies (list enclosed) 
dating from 1891 to 1926 which include supplies to 203 farms. I do 
not think all were connected at the start, but they are evidence of rural 
supplies from one to thirty-six years before Col. Waley Cohen’s rural 
supply in 1927. 

Our Prime Minister said at Caxton Hall, March 26th, 1942, “ We 
must make sure that our fellow-countrymen-and our Allies have the 
best service from us that we can give.” Seventy-four per cent. of the 367 
local authority suppliers and forty-five per cent. of the 259 authorised 
companies have given in Garcke’s Manual of Electrical Undertakings the 
numbers of premises in respective areas. An urgent request to the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power should be made for complete information so that all 
can see where monopoly rights should be withdrawn, because of failure 
to provide service. 

Twenty-one authorised suppliers give no service to seventy to eighty-nine 
per cent. of the premises in their scheduled areas ; sixty-six such give no 
service to fifty to sixty-nine per cent. of premises; 126 more give no 
service to thirty to forty-nine per cent. of premises ; 113 more give no 
service to ten to twenty-nine per cent. of premises. 

The Electric Lighting Act 1882, Section 6 (f) includes 

“the revocation of Order or Special Act where the undertakers have 

. . . practically failed to carry the powers granted to them into effect.” 
Without an Act on the Statute Book imposing upon an individual the 
obligation to see Section 6 (f) enforced, no “ reluctant Electricity Commis- 
sioner ” will remember that 6 (f) exists—Yours faithfully, 

11 Dence Park, Herne Bay. THEODORE STEVENS. 


Sir—I read with interest Lieut.-Col. C. Waley Cohen’s article on 
Cotiagers’ Light. Electricity is such a boon that it should certainly be 
within the reach of all. So should the equipment. At present the cost 
of electric appliances is very high. (I am referring to peace-time prices.) 
Electric cooking stoves, for example, always cost considerably more than 
a gas cooker of the same size, and refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, &c., are all very expensive to buy. The price of these things 
will have to come down considerably if the consumer is to benefit 
materially from using electricity, even at a cheap rate.—Yours faithfully, 
Oakcroft, Pannal Ash Road, Harrogate. MarGeEry H. Dawson. 


CHARACTER AND SCHOOL 


Sir,—I should like to make a few commmats on Hamilton Fyfe’s article 
with the above-named title. He claims that the character training at our 
Public Schools is not finer and more honourable than that formed in other 
ways. Probably he is right in this, but he states that these schools 
formed the character of a “Ruling Class” (that is, I take it, of men 
prepared to lead and shoulder responsibility) and he speaks of the Public 
School boy as inclined to be courteous, obliging, well-spoken and at 
his ease in any company, surely not too bad a tribute to the work of the 
Public Schools. 

Then he argues rightly against another “catchword”; that Public 
School boys are all forced into.one mould and turned out all of one 
pattern. The clannishness he speaks of is not confined to our Public 


School products, but rules:from the top to the bottom of every nation, 


. 
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in every office, factory and club, and even in our Universities, and is 
likely to continue so long as human nature is what it is. 

Of course there will always be men and women of more than 
average ability and force of character in every social grade, who will 
rise to the top and be prepared to act as leadefs and who will be 
accepted as such; always provided that we give them the chance of 
doing so and do not have every one “ nationalised” from the cradle to 
the grave, and placed in a crawling queue from which there is practically 
no chance of escape except by the clannishness of some one who had 
gradually achieved (possibly through clannishness) a somewhat higher 
place in the line—Yours faithfully, J. S. M. Jack. 

Foxbar, Paisley. 


FACTORY DISCUSSIONS 


Sir,—Mrs. Williams-Ellis reports from a valuable field of pioneer 
activity. The Fighting Services have at least one advantage when it 
comes to discussion. They are not asked to think public questions or 
illuminate foreign affairs with a mouth full of mid-day meal. They don’t 
get ten minutes megaphoned shouting sandwiched between the clatter 
of plates and the second course, one way, and a band and the latest 
Star-turn comic on the other. In far too many factories the meal-time 
is like the hurly-burly of a conveyor belt out of control. 

The meal itself presents the aspect of a lot of mechanical contrivances 
shovelling coal into a hole. A little conscious effort, in the way of neat 
tables—why not a cloth?—some flowers, would introduce a little human 
dignity into the sacrament of the meal. There are always plenty of 
women workers. Can’t their homely talents find a little scope in the 
factory-home meal? Or should we introduce into the factories, from 
the higher range limits, the successful home-runners of England to show 
the daughters how to do it ? 

For myself, I should like to see the meal out of the way and the 
cigarette and pipe lit before the speaking discussion comes on. The one 
deserves and prepares the other. But if we are to be told that such 
modest requests interfere with production, at least let the exchange of 
ideas have one mealtime to themselves, and Priestley and his singing 
people have another and a separate one. It is an open question whether 
the present congested, pep-and-packed meal-times add to factory welfare, 
increasing output or human happiness. They are fatal to individual 
thought and serious discussions,—I am, yours, &c., RENNIE SMITH. 

The Crannoch, Warlingham, Surrey. 


SCHOOL FEES AND INDEPENDENCE 


S1r,—Of the boys who joined this school at the beginning of this term 
the fathers of nearly one-third are on active service, a proportion which 
is probably typical of the great majority of schools, both independent 
and direct-grant, which are represented on the Headmasters’ Conference 
and on the Association of Governing Bodies. It is therefore doubtful 
whether it would be right for the House of Commons to reach _a final 
decision in the near future upon a matter which is highly controversial 
and upon which the fathers of a large proportion of the boys con- 
cerned cannot make their opinions known. 

This does not imply that the introduction of the Education Bill into 
the House should be delayed. The Government’s proposals as set 
forth in the White Paper have received such a large measure of general 
approval that delay is neither necessary nor desirable. The figures 
mentioned above do, however,. provide a further argument in support 
of the view that the future of the Direct Grant Schools should not be 
debated until later when, moreover, the full and final report of the 
Fleming Committee will be available—Yours faithfully, 

W. G. HUMPHREY. 

The Leys School (Cambridge), at Pitlochry, Perthshire. 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


Sir,—I am unqualified to speak about present-day education, as it is 
nearly fifty years since I left school and a considerable time since my 
sons kept me in touch with their school curriculum, but I can’t help 
wondering if all the “improvements” since my time really deserve the 
name of “progress.” When I was at Christ’s Hospital we who were 
on the classical side had instruction in the elements of nearly every 
branch of science, physics, chemistry, electricity, sound, heat, magnetism, 
&c. Probably few of us who are still alive have much knowledge of 
these subjects now, though now and again “ Airs from the Eden of youth 
awake and stir in our souls ” when we hear something scientific mentioned. 
Looking back half a century I can see what was the benefit of these 
studies ; they helped to provide balance in our minds and they kept us 
from being lopsided. Incidentally we got a good deal of fun out of these 
lessons. One of the classical masters, called with mingled affection and 
contempt “Old Buffer,” hated us going to chemistry before going to him. 
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“Been to Stinks, have you? 
smells.” 

We also learned German as well as French. How many schools today 
provide such a combination of subjects? These facts justify the “ laudator 
temporis acti” attitude, even though I am bound to add that history and 
geography were “taught” by men who were illiterate and inefficient. 
Geogiaphy meant capes and capitals and rivers, and history meant dates 
and events, kings and battles, the monotony being relieved, in one class- 
room, by imaginary conversations between Queen Anne and Mrs. Masham. 
—Yours faithfully, W. C. BuNcHER. 

Christ Church Vicarage, Lichfield. 


FOOD FOR EUROPE 


Sir,—I shall be glad if you can find room for what I conceive to be an 
important communication from me with reference to the gifts which 
we may be called upon to make to the various countries in Europe 
that have suffered from the starvation system of the Germans. 

It seems to me that we are not to send them food without requiring 
some return from them at such time as they can afford it. In our 
case this should take the form of supplying us with materials, includjng 
food, that we do not produce in sufficient quantities for our needs. 
The assisted countries will value what we send them much more if 
they have to pay for it than if we send it without any proviso as to 
payment. Payment might be arranged to take place in an equivalent 
amount of what can be produced in this country in insufficient quantities 
for our needs. These payments, valued in sterling, might be made by 
instalments in, say, every § years and secured by a bond from the 
governing body of the assisted countries. Such an arrangement would 
also have the effect of inducing these countries to set their factories in 
motion to produce the necessary goods for repayment.—Your obedient 
servant. FAIRFIELD. 


Fairfield House, Caldy, Cheshire. 


“ THE OTHER UNIVERSITY ” 


Sir,—Your correspondent “H. W. H.” says that Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is “the largest college in either university.” Members of 
the sixteen universities in Great Britain will, of course, understand which 
is the other university—Yours faithfully, “ LonpDon.” 
(“ H: W. H.” writes: “ What university besides Oxford and Cambridge 


has residential colleges of the type of Trinity ? ”] 


THE CHURCHES AND EDUCATION 


Sir,—You state ih the paragraph, “ The Churches and Education,” The 
Spectator, October 29th, that “on purely. educational grounds the dual 
system should be ended once and for all.” We hold that the only bad 
“dual system” is where there is a conflict between the two great 
influences in the formation of the child, the home and the school. People 
have every reason to fear the bad effects of discordance if their children 
are placed in their tender years under the influence of teachers remote 
from, perhaps unsympathetic towards, that which is the heart and centre 
of life for their parents and their home. That is why Catholic parents 
claim Catholic schools, staffed by Catholic teachers for Catholic children, 
for we maintain that a divided childhood between parents who teach one 
thing and teachers who teach another, this is what is wrong from a purely 
educational standpoint. Because we claim this elementary and reasonable 
arrangement, based on our rights as parents, is it just when the White 
Paper proposals ask us to pay large and indefinite sums ?—Yours 
faithfully, S. A. Laverty, Hon. Secretary. 
Catholic Parents’ and Electors’ Association, Leeds Diocesan Council. 


STIPENDIARY AND LAY MAGISTRATES 


Smr,—With reference to Janus’s note in the issue of October 29th I 
suggest that the initiative for the appointment of a stipendiary magistrate 
comes from the town and that the town has to pay his salary or part of it. 
I cannot verify this at the moment. Probably the root of the matter is 
deep in the past. A town procured a right to administer the lower justice, 
free of the feudal lord, and consequently had to pay the costs. 

My view of the lay magistrates and of their clerks in both town and 
country is less favourable than Janus’s, but there is no large volume of 
popular dissatisfaction and not much prospect of improving the arrange- 
ments.—Yours faithfully, F. Gates. 

Fairlight Lodge, Fairseat, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


SOUTH WIND 


Smr,—Some years ago I advertised for books on South Wales. All my 

answers came from the north of England. On commenting upon this to 

a bookseller, he replied, “ Of course, the South doesn’t read.”—Yours, 
Cleeve House, Cheltenham. BEATRICE PicTON-TURBERVILL. 


Now your heads are all stuffed up with 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


NOVEMBER has always been regarded by farmérs as-the ploughing month ; 
but never perhaps in English history have October, and indeed September, 
stolen “so much of November’s thunder. A field within sight of my 
windows has been green-manured with mustard, ploughed, harrowed and 
already sown. Not so far away was a stubble field that was ploughed 
with a skim plough many weeks ago. An agricultural labourer—old 
type, though in the ‘prime of life—looking on at the work. foretold 
that presently, without sowing, wheat would come up in straight lines 
as if drilled. Today his prophecy is fulfilled to perfection: the wheat 
blades are continuous and in straight lines. One must admire the 
prophet’s perception and memory. He had noted that the wheatcrop 
was harvested too late and therefore a lot of grain spilt. He inferred 
that the action of the apparatus on the plough would concentrate the 
spilth at the edges of the folded sods and he knew that it would 
germinate. It is pleasant to know that this labouring prophet has honour 


in his own county. No employer dares to deny his judgement and he | 


refuses to do what he does not approve. 


A Happy Warrior 

I quote without apology letters from a young soldier with South 
African troops in North Africa. “I went off to visit an oasis in the 
Sinai Peninsula. ... The desert was very dull; but I saw some most 


elegant black and white wheatears and a fine long-billed lark, nearly as - 


big as a thrush.. There were also several Montagu’s Harriers prowling 
about over the desert and at one place three blue-headed wagtails feeding 
on flies in the desert as happy as could be... . The trees and vegetable 
gardens wefe full of small migrants from Europe and Asia: wood wrens, 
willow wrens, Icterine, Garden’ and Orphaean warblers, spotted fly- 
catchers, whin-chats and one masked shrike. It was all very pleasant.” 
A black redstart and a buzzard that feeds exclusively on bats. (!) were 
seen elsewhere, 


The Poor Quail 

Here is a passage from another letter which perhaps may persuade 
some London gourmets to refuse quail for dinner. “ All along the shore 
were stretched nets for catching quail as they come in from the sed. 
There are always two nets together, one with a small, one with a big 
mesh behind. The quail fly into the small mesh forcing it through the 
big meshes and so forming a pocket with the quail inside. On one of the 
meres near Port Said were “a lot of terns and swallows, and many 
small migrants going south, a chiffchaff and several wheatear. Every 
now and then a quail would pass in front of us, looking in those sur- 
roundings oddly like puffin with their quick wing-beats and tubby 
bodies. I was glad they had escaped the nets on the sea-shore.” In 
another place this happy warrior found trees all smeared with bird 
lime and released a few birds, all of them being chiffchaffs. Well, 
General Smuts once told me that he could not have endured his trials, 
but for his interest in botany, and this young soldier is by no means alone 
in finding happiness, even in the midst of war, in his overwhelming 
interest in birds. I have known such interest to survive in the midst 
not only of war, but of preseft battle. 


Salute to the Siren 

My experience that dogs do not notice the wireless or the siren does 
not appear to be general. The owner of a Sussex spaniel reports that 
the dog “ sings to the siren by day and at night is inclined to shiver and 
cry.” This when distant sirens are heard. When the very fearsome 


local siren sounds both dog and cat (previously unregarding) squirm; - 


the dog cries loudly and the cat retires to the middle of the house 
and shelters under a small table. Both recover immediately when 
the all clear sounds. They differ, it seems, from a human neighbour of 
mine, who still fails to distinguish the alert from the all clear. 


In the Garden 

A well-known professional nurseryman endorses my tribute to the 
selling quality and intrinsic beauty of the Caucasian Scabious in its 
newest forms. He puts the variety Clive Greaves at the top. Those 
country house gardeners who sell flowers—and their number rapidly 
increases—may not know that from January next their gardens may 
technjcally come under the Horticultural Cropping Order which at 
present forbids the unfortunate professional growing flowers for sale 
but leaves the amateur a free hand. Whether it can or will be enforced 
against him is another point. W. Beach THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, td. 
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Days sof th Ge "ha cnhea 


you join the fashionables who tapped 
their snuff boxes and leaned on their 
elegant canes in Regency times. 

There were no cigarettes in those 
days! But this is a deficiency you 
can easily make good with a box of 
Pall Mall de Luxe at hand. We 
recommend them as an exceptionally 
fine blend and at 12/10 a hundred 
they cost very little more than ordinary 
standard brands. 

Call in at any Rothman shop and 
try our Pall Mall de Luxe. Or send 
your order direct to headquarters for 
“delivery by post. Rothmans Ltd. 
(Folio SP15), 5 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1 
DUTY FREE parcels to Prisoners of War 
and H.M. Forces Overseas (including 


India)—ask for special Order Form which 
includes full particulars. 


CT/7@ OF PALL MALL 





Powder celestial! Where'’er 1 range 
Il smell th ysweets fromPall Mall to the’ Change 


This pleasing couplet is taken from 
a poem in pfaise of snuff, written 
by William Woty. Reading his lines, 


Iitlhm 


the best-known tobacconist in the world 
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What Grooms Crippleage does: 








» The Crippleage accommodates some 300 cripples, 205 of whom are housed 


in our Edgware homes," the remainder living in their own homes. For 
nearly 80 years this work has been maintained, and during that time life, 
laughter and love have been brought to the hearts of thousands of cripples. 





One of the comfortable workrooms. 


John Groom’s Crippleage provides a home and regular employment for 
gitls and women who are so badly crippled that they are unemployable in 
the normal way. 


Cripples from any part of the Empire are received and trained to make 
artificial flowers. The flowers for Alexandra Day and Hospitals Day are 
made in our workrooms. 


In addition, the Orphanage (now at Bridgnorth in Shropshire) fully 
maintains 150 destitute girls from babyhood to 15 years. 

Your generous assistance will be a great encouragement to us. 
President: Tue Rr. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. 


JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 


37, SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.1. 
AM ANI La AEP EITC TOTTI. 


Annual Report gladly sent on request. 
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WHERE THERES NEED — 


BENGHAZI, DERNA, TRIPOLI 


— they were battles 
—to-day, Rest Camps, Bases, 
Leave Centres. . 








Salvation’ Army Clubs in Egypt, 
North Africa, Syria, Irak, Pales- 
tine, as well as those in Libya 
and Cyrenaica, are ‘“‘home”’ to 
thousands of Servicemen. They 
would rather spend their leave 
i at home, of course, but when 
that can’t be done, the friendly 
home-like atmosphere of The 
Salvation Army Club makes a 
very welcome substitute. 


NEW FRONTS MEAN EVEN 

GREATER DEMANDS ON THE 
Ea SALVATION ARMY. Money 

is conmantttiy needed to meet the cost of all this 

work. Your gift will help us to serve the Services. 
Please send it to-day. 


GENERAL CARPENTER, 
101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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RATIONING MAKES EXTRA VITAMIN SUPPLY ESSENTIAL 


The body must have enough | sufficient ‘anti-infective’ vitamin 
vitamins A and D if it is to remain | A to enable you to resist colds 





healthy. Before rationing most of 
us got sufficient of these in our 
ordinary meals, but wartime diets 
tend to reduce the vitamin value 
of our food. 

A daily dose of Crookes’ provides 





and influenza; it provides, too, 
the correct amount of ‘sunshine’ 
vitamin D to keep adults healthy 
and to allow children to grow 
up with strong bones and sound 
teeth. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL — 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules—per bottle of 100—8/6 


Liquid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
Down The Road 


Travel in England. By Thomas Burke. (Batsford. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Burke is a very widely read man, and this perhaps is the 
main pleasure of reading his delightful record of travel in England, 
from pre-historic track to arterial road. His book abounds in 
contemporary quotations ; many of them are not the kind one would 
collect as a result of turning up “Travel” in a library catalogue, 
but are the incidental and illuminating references that come in works 
not primarily about travel. Such ‘are the passages from Pters 
Plowman, Deloney’s novels, Farquhar’s Beaux Stratagem, Swift’s 
letters, Wesley's Journal, the eighteenth-century novelists, Haw- 
thorne’s Our Old Home; or the anonymous description of John 
Constable (to illustrate the bad manners on stage-coaches) as “a 
gentleman even on a coach journey.” Mr. Burke’s observations on 
travel literature are almost as interesting as his record of travel itself. 
He contrasts the factual, practical note of Arthur Young (1768), 
speaking his mind plainly on bad roads and inns, with the nostalgia 
of Birch-Reynardson’s Down the Road, written in an age of railways: 
You will be able to recall the coachman and the guards, and the 
very horses you have driven ; the foggy mornings out of London ; 
the Peacock at Islington ; the pretty barrnaid who used to give you 
your glass of rum and milk ; the cold, snowy days and nights you 
have passed on the mail or coach; the guard and his yard of tin 
on the mail, wakening up the drowsy toll-bar keeper. 
Mr. Burke, who does not love trains, points out that there is a very 
scanty railway literature ; though I should have thought that the 
fascination of railways for boys, and the literature it has produced, 
was a point to notice. One of his landmarks for the revival of the 
road in the ’eighties and ’nineties is. the launching of series like 
Macmillan’s “Highways and Byways.” He emphasises that the 
pioneer in this road renaissance was the bicycle, not the car ; It was 
the agitation of the cycling clubs that put turnpikes into good 
repair ; then followed pleasure-touring in dog-cart, gig and phaeton. 

Mr. Burke is severe on those who talk of “the romance of the 
road” (though his publishers are guilty, on the dust-cover) and who 
gush about chivalrous highwaymen; until the nineteenth century 
travel was hideously uncomfortable, and the highwayman was an 
added ugly nuisance. The only Golden Age of the road, he con- 
siders, was the first thirty years of the nineteenth century, when 
Telford and Macadam were doing their good work, and eoaching 
became a pleasure in itself: “There was a passion and precision 
about the whole business of coaching ; something that stirred men’s 
minds and pulses as they are stirred today by the perfect car.” 
Mr. Burke is in sympathy ; he does not believe in the benefits of 
travel in the sense of bringing people together, but he does believe 
in the pleasures of a journey. 

Among Mr. Burke’s more topical quotations is Horace Walpole’s 
account of the hurried evacuation of London in March, 1750, on 
the threat of an earthquake: 

This frantic terror prevails so much that within these three days 








JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD 
announce that the 
CLOSING DATE 


for all entries in their 


£2,000 
Literary Competition 


has, at the particular request of 
Service competitors overseas, 
been extended for ALL entries to 


DECEMBER 24th, 1943 


Full particulars on application to the publishers at 
8, BURY PLACE, LONDON, W.C.I 
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seven hundred and thirty coaches have been counted passing Hyde 
Park Corner with whole parties removing into the country. . . , 
Several women have made earthauake gowns: that is, warm gowns 
to sit out of doors all night. These are of the more courageous, 
One woman, still more heroic, is come to town on purpose ; she 
says all her friends are in London, and she will not survive them, 
But what will you think of Lady Catherine Pelham, Lady Frances 
Arundel, and Lord and Lady Galway, who go this evening to an 
inn ten miles out of*town, where they are to play at brag till five 
in the morning, and then come back—I suppose to look for the 
bones of their husbands and families under the rubbish. 
One could go on quoting; but Mr. Burke is more than a witty 
anthologist of the road. All the time he keeps in mind the purposes 
and motives of the traveller and the functions of the roads, and so 
has written a book that while always entertaining is a solid piece 
of social history. 

The 93 illustrations—photographs, prints, engravings, mediaeval 
manuscripts and woodcuts—reflect Mr. Burke’s range and taste as 
well as his quotations do. The carly train prints look as quaint and 
picturesque as “A Postchaise in Difficulties” or “A Mailcoach 
Passing Through Flooded Country.” But the photographs of 
“Pioneers of Motoring” or “The First Rolls-Royce” make one 
grin—either because the car is too near us or because it has never 
had its Rowlandson, Alken, or Currier and Ives. 


se JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Spain and the Axis 
Spain in Eclipse. By E. Allison Peers. (Methuen. 15§8.). 


In this book Professor Allison Peers has written the sequel to his 
well-known Spanish Tragedy. The first 80 pages describe the 
Civil War from April, 1937, to its end in March, 1939. The remain- 
ing 150 pages describe the régime of General Franco up to the 
autumn of 1942. 

These two parts are, in my opinion, of unequal value. The 
account of the Civil War is perfunctory: its political issues are not 
clearly brought out, and to make up Professor Peers takes refuge in 
a rather dreary account of the military operations. He is impartial 
in the sense of giving the versions put out by both sides, but the 
historians’ task is surely to decide whenever possible which of the 
various versions is correct and not to shirk conclusions. Thus Pro- 
fessor Peers has not even now been able to make up his mind 
whether the Germans bombed or did not bomb Guernica. Then, 
on the question of foreign help, he avoids the real issue. There 
were, he says, more Germans and Italians on the Nationalist side 
than on the Republican, but not so many as to make much differ- 
ence. That is true enough, for most of Franco’s foreigners were 
Italians, but what about foreign war material? During almost the 
whole of the war the superiority of the Nationalists in tanks, planes 
and machine-guns was very great. Towards the end of the war, 
when Russia was pulling out, it was overwhelming. Finally he 
skates over the repression carried out by Franco after his victory; 
the Law of Political Responsibilities is not mentioned. 

The second and longer part of this book, which is devoted to the 
period after the Civil War, is very much better. Here Professor 
Peers is not dealing with the turmoil of revolutionary politics which 
he does not understand, but (for the most part) with the acts of a 
Government as reported in the daily Press. His account of Franco’s 
foreign policy is most interesting and his final chapter on the future 
of Spain contains much that is admirable. Anyone interested in 
contemporary Spain should therefore read this book in conjunction 
with T. J. Hamilton’s Appeasement’s Child. 

One of the matters of greatest interest for us today, but which 
Professor Peers does not sufficiently go into, is the attitude of the 
Communist Party during the Civil War. Up to 1936 it had been a 
party of the extreme Left which aimed at a complete socialisation 
of property. During the Civil war, however, it allied itself with 
the Right-Wing Socialists and Republicans, opposed all socialisation 
of land or factories and fought a bitter war with the left-wing 
Socialists and Anarcho-syndicalists. It was even anxious to reopen 
the churches. But it combined this extremely moderate and plastic 
attitude with strong totalitarian impulses, and with a determination 
to overcome all resistance to its views, that did not bode well for the 
democratic character of the Spanish Republic had it won the wat. 
What is one to make of this startling volte face? 

The Communists in Spain fought with all the courage and de- 
votion of Crusaders who believe that a better world will follow 
from their victory. But this better world was a world of “order.” 
They saw in their imaginations the Dnieper Dam and the monster 
factories of Stalingrad and the Urals, but they also saw the State- 
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The Jewish 


National Home 
PAUL GOODMAN (Editor) 


An account of the origins, growth, problems, and 

future of the Jewish National Home discussed by 

2 twenty leading writers on the subject both in Britain 

: and the U.S.A. With a forward by Viscount Cecil. 
7s. 6d. net 
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— = America & Britain 
; A Mutual Introduction 
: MAURICE COLBOURNE 


*Here is a really constructive attempt to “do 

something about” the problem of Anglo-American 

friendship in the post-war world. The book is 

absorbing . . . a thoroughly honest, comprehen- 

sive, well-compiled, and constructive book of real 

importance at the present time.’—Western Mail. 
5s. net 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Cardinal Hinsley 


By JOHN C. HEENAN, D.D. 10/6 net 


Illustrated from original photographs and documents, 
Here is a book for the many, of all creeds, who want 
to know more about this great Cardinal, this lovable 
man. 


Bedside Book of 
English Saints 


By ALOYSIUS ROCHE 6/0 net 
Here is a book for those who, no matter what their 
denomination, are proud of English Christianity, 


proud of our country’s three hundred odd saints. 
Here is a cheerful book for cheerful loyalists. 


Control of Life 


By HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND, M_D. 10/6 net 


A brilliant examination of the falling birth-rate, with 
some startling conclusions. In writing this book, 
which deals with Nature’s most stupendous act, 


a the author has maintained his famous literary style, 
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Mh ( ountryside Books 


THE IDLE COUNTRYMAN 


BB. Woodcuts by D. WATKINS PITCHFORD, 10s, 6d. net. 





‘ Breathing the sense of country life.” Sir William Beach Thomas. 
“Worthy to go on the shelf beside Richard Jeffreys.” ‘em of Today. 
eveals once more the author’s sensitive, observant mind . . . practically 


perfect woodcuts.” Western. Mail. 


HITLER'S WHISTLE 


. G. STREET. 
The story of the farming community’ s contribution to the war effort could 
find no better chronicler than Mr. Street, who is here at the top of his form. 
| Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LAND IS YOURS 


C. HENRY WARREN, 
Drawings by Thomas Hennell, A.R.W.S. 


Mr. Henry Warren is one of the most sensitive of our younger interpreters 
of rural life, and in this study of the country year from seed time to 
harvest in a small parish in the Essex cornlands he is at his best, assisted 
by the drawings of Mr. Hennell, who will also be remembered as the 
author of “ Change in the Farm.” 

(November 25th.) 10s. 6d. net. 


SOMERSET BIRDS 
and other folk 


E. W. HENDY. 
Introduction by H. W. Massingham. 


Mr. Hendy is one of the most enviable of men, a writer whose patient 
observation is frequently honoured by unusual “ scoops ” in bird watching. 
These studies of birds and small animals on Exmoor are illustrated by 
some delightful photographs. 

12s. 6d. net. 


(December 3rd.) 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 



































TO WHOM DO 
SCHOOLS BELONG? 


By W. O. LESTER SMITH, 
Director of Education for Manchester. 
Second Edition. 8s. 6d. net. 


“Once again, at a moment of crisis, crucial issues of educational 
policy are about to come before Parliament. There could be no 
better preparation for a decision upon them which will earn the 
gratitude of posterity than a study of this wise, tolerant, and 
sympathetic book.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS 


Translated and Edited by 
H. RACKHAM. 
Paper, 4s. Cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Some books have shaped men’s thoughts for many generations, 
and this is one of them. The more important parts of the work 
are presented in a new version, designed to convey the author’s 
meaning, but not his peculiarities of style. 


A VICTORIAN SCHOOL 


Being the Story of 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE 


By R. St. C. TALBOYS. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


It portrays the life of a great school from the moment of its 
inception at the death of the Duke of Wellington until the attack 
directed against it from enemy aircraft in October, 1940. 
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controlled trade unions, the G.P.U. and a society strictly disciplined 
to attain certain ends. They took an engineer’s view of the world, 
not a humanist’s. But they had also learned from.the enormous 
wastage of the Russian Revolution and (though they were probably 
not aware of it) from the more subtle methods of the Nazis. 
They no longer believed in wholesale expropriations and in the 
destruction of the old middle classes to form a new middle-class 
out of the workers. The world they wanted could be brought in 
much more easily by attracting the middle and technical classes to 
the new idea. Little or no class warfare would then be necessary. 
But as this conception demanded a great increase in the powers 
of the State, they found themselves at variance with every party 
that believed in liberty. In a country like Spain such a policy 
was pretty certain to fail and in fact Communist influence lasted 
only so long as Russia provided war materials. 

Behind the Communists stood Russia. Everyone can see today 
that the object of Russian intervention in Spain was not to spread 
Communism (such a notion is pure Trotskyism), but to further 
Russian foreign policy. The Kremlin was afraid that the appease- 
ment policy of the Democracies would lead to Russia being attacked 
by Germany. It therefore intervened on ground where it thought 
that the interests of England and France were at stake. Had Hitler 
behaved less cautiously, had the Democracies been less backward, 
the war would have broken out over Spain instead of, as it did a 
few months later, over Poland. Germany would then have had to 
fight on two fronts. It was the failure of this policy that led Stalin 
in disgust to make a pact with Hitler. But the action of the Com- 
munist Party in Spain has a special interest all the same. Just as 
Hitler used Spain to try out his tanks and aircraft, so Russia used 
Spain to try out its new political policy. We may expect to see’ a, 
let us hope, more tactful, version of this policy applied after the 
war in Eastern Europe. 

Another point of interest raised by Professor Peers’ book is— 
what prevented Spain from following Italy into the war? On 
July 18th, 1940, Franco made a very significant speech. In it he 
referred to Spain’s duty and mission, to achieve territorial expansion 
in Africa. Eight weeks later came Serrano Sufier’s visit to Berlin, his 
interviews with Hitler and Mussolini and a spate of diplomatic 
activity. But no declaration of war followed. I would suggest that 
at that time Franco was, in spite of the famine in Spain, ready to 
enter the war on condition that Gibraltar, Morocco and Oran were 
offered him, but that these terms were too high for Hitler to 
accept. For Germany then to have invaded North Africa would 
have meant that the arrangement with Pétain would have fallen 
through and that the French fleet, which it was hoped to bring 
over, would join the British. Perhaps we owe more to Vichy than 
we know. Then when, in the spring of 1941, the question came 
up again, Germany could not spare the forces to occupy Africa 
because the Russian campaign was about to begin. After that 
Franco learned caution. When in November, 1942, the Allies 
landed in North Africa, it is probable that Franco told Hitler he 
would oppose a German march through Spain. We were saved 
by the German losses at Stalingrad from having an embarrassing 


ally. 





The Making 
of Modern Britain 


A Short History 


J. B. BREBNER and 
ALLAN NEVINS 


A concise interpretive history of Great Britain from the 


pre-historic period through the establishment of repre- 
sentative government and civil rights, to the emergence 
of the thoroughly democratic Britain of to-day. 


“A singularly spirited piece of work extremely 
readable.”"—New York Times Book Review. 


With Maps. 7s. 6d. net 


George Allen and Unwin Ltd 


MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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As to the future of Spain, I agree with Professor Peers that another 
swing of the pendulum to the extreme Left would be disastrous, 
But the trouble about Centre parties in Spain is that they only 
keep themselves in powér by doing nothing. And there are cer- 
tain fundamental reforms—agrarian, educational and, as Sefior 
Madariaga says, in the Civil Service—which need to be carried 
through. Who is going to. do this? Who is going to want to do it? 
I offer no opinions, for this is a matter for Spaniards alone, but I 
would point out that, if the Left return to power again, I believe 
that they ,have learned Yhuch in adversity and would not show a 
spirit either of revenge or of over-optimism. Further, the best 
elements among the Falange would join them. GERALD BRENAN. 


The Blenheim World 


Letters of a Grandmother, 1732-1735: Being the Correspondence of 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, with her granddaughter, 
Diana Duchess of Bedford. Edited by Gladys: Scott Thomson, 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

Few women have ever been more laden with common sense than 

Sarah Duchess of Mariborough. She had a very clear contempt for 

the unsuccessful. Her letters all reveal a combative deep material 

contentment, a consciousness of all that she and her. great husband 
had achieved. It was, perhaps, the heyday of the high Whig 

“interest,” and no succeeding generation was to move through that 

oligarchic pattern with the like assurance. The Duchess approved, 

she could not but approve, of young Lord Chesterfield ; but by 
his time a brittle quality had appeared in the cool reasoning. He: 
own approach was more robust, that granite outlook and the stone- 
like prose. At a first examination the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
life held that monolithic character that one associates with Blenheim 

She was seventy-two at the opening of the period of three years 
which these letters to her granddaughter cover. Her accounts of 
persons were conveyed in that devastating smashing idiom which 
is so far removed from Lord Hervey’s careful tired antitheses, 

“As to my Lady Sunderland,” she writes of her grandson’s wife, 

“T can say nothing of my own knowledge, but she has very different 

characters given her. Some people say she is simple, ill-bred and 

knows nothing of a right behaviour. Others that she has a 

termagant spirit and is ill-natured.” There is one class of person 

on whom the Duchess expends her tart and bridled sympathy, those 
she describes as “ valuable women with fortunes married to brutes.” 

These letters are edited most skilfully, and Miss Scott Thomson 
has brought to bear upon the commentary a profound knowledge 
of the domestic history and taste of Georgian England. The setting 
of the correspondence is in consequence as attractive as it is 
convincing. The detailed accuracy is remarkable. As _ trifling 
points, Walmoden should read Wallmoden, and there is.a. slight 
confusion about the Duchess of Kendal’s children. The minor 
arcHitectural sidelights are fascinating. “My taste having always 

been to have things plain and clean from a piece of wainscott to a 

lady’s face.” We can see the new pier glasses, “ the white painting 

with so much red damask,” “the proportion of the vallance to the 
cornice.” Still, ic is the character that is revealed that is impressive. 

The Duchess hated Germany and loved her hard litigious ease. 

“And as to my two grandsons, they cannot help their weakness, 

nor is there any reason tc apprehend any deep plot from them, they 
have only given a great wound to their characters.” On her grand- 
daughter Lady Bateman: “She is a great favourite at Court, and 
that must be from the hopes the ministers have of dividing a family, 
who, if they were wise, would be strong enough to make any 
ministry afraid of disobliging them.” “But none but the greatest 
fool and wretch in the world, as the Duke of St. Albans certainly 
is, would ask favour in any place where those he has used so very 
unhandsomely have the power.” Walpole, who ruled the country, 
she detested. “I had yesterday a great deal of conversation with 4 
very wise and great citizen, who is very knowing in foreign affairs 
and likewise the state of England. And he told me that it was 
plain that England would entirely be ruined, but just the time he 
could not say.” On Queen Anne: “I have a satisfaction in show- 
ing this respect to her, because her kindness to me was real. And 
what happened afterwards was compassed by the contrivance of 
such as are in power now.” On her daughter Henrietta: “The 
modestest young creature that ever I saw, till she was flattered 
and practised upon by the most vile people upon: earth.” Each 
letter breathes a clear determination on her rights. Her rigid high 
assurance was based and indestructible. Her life was seen in grand 
terms and was not without its victory. Davip MATHEW. 
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Mastery of Warfare 


Ordeal by Battle. By Captain Cyril Falls. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Too often a reviewer has to complain that authors without know- 
ledge and without even experience are exploiting the present demand 
for military books. It is therefore a pleasure to praise a work 
which is likely to be of permanent value and which is written 
by one whose qualifications are outstanding. Every student of war- 
fare should read and ponder Captain Falls’s volume. The paper 
shortage does not permit the detailed review which the book 
deserves ; it seems best to use the limited space to deal with two 
general points suggested by a careful reading of it. 

First of all, Captain Falls is an advocate of the serious study 
of war, not merely of this present war, but of “the art of war 
as a whole.” “Mastery of warfare,” in the sense in which he 
uses the term—the salvation of the world from the chaos into which 
it can be thrown by the disruptive strength of war—requires a 
knowledge of warfare as wide and as deep as possible. In a 
democratic State this knowledge shculd be widely diss®minated so 
that the people, who control policy in the last resort, can appreciate 
the power factor which is of importance in practically every political 
issue. The truth"has been obscured in this country and in the 
United States partly by a sentimentalism of recent growth, but 
mainly by a traditional antipathy towards “ militarism,” an antipathy 
whose real roots are economic. In peacetime there are hardly any 
facilities for anyone who wishes to undertake a serious academic, as 
distinct from a professional, study of war. It is to be hoped that 
the universities wili keep in mind this point when they consider 
post-war developments, and that generous funds will be available 
as an endowment for the much-needed research into what Captain 
Falls describes as a “ deeply engrained activity of the human race.” 

My second point proceeds from the first. If war is to be studied, 
it must inevitably be studied historically ; it can never be a laboratory 
subject. Military history is a record of a particular type of human 
activity, and must be the basis of any more philosophical study of 
warfare ; the line of advance must be by induction rather than 
deduction. Captain Falls, by his own practice, also seems to hold 
this view, but I must confess to a little trepidation caused by his 
obvious partiality for Clausewitz. Clausewitz was equipped with a 
very, limited knowledge of military history, and there is a distinct 
tendency towards the use of the deductive method in the posthumous 
work on which his reputation depends. My estimate of Clausewitz, 
in fact, is completely at variance with that of Captain Falls. He 
sees in him the “one philosopher of war,” while my. sympathies 
lie with Colonel Burne, who, in a recent number of The Army 
Quarterly, “ debunked ” Clausewitz, claiming that his “ profundity ” 
was really obscurity and his “ penetration ” triteness. 

At any rate, there is neither obscurity nor triteness in Captain 
Falls’s book. It is indeed written with admirable clarity, and 
practically every page will provoke the careful reader to thought. 
It should be of especial interest to those whose minds are being 
turned to the study of war by the grim reglity of the present ; they 
will find in it the skilful interweaving of “this war” and “ war” 
which they require. S. H. F. JoHnston. 
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Fiction 
Why Was I Killed? By Rex Warner. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
Against the Tide. By Arnim Westerholt. (The Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) 
The Pleasure Dome. By Elizabeth Kyle. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 
Bonin. By Robert Standish. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 
EacH of the novels listed has some form of introductory matter. 
In the prologue of the first book the theme is postulated in the 
form of a question: Why Was I Killed? It is the spirit of a 
soldier killed in the present conflict inquiring: “‘ Who am I?’ it may 
well be asked, ‘ Who am I to make a fuss, an anonymous drop in the 
ocean of so much destruction? ’” The unknown soldier is aware of 
his “own insignificance in history,’ but through the medium of a 
priest “in an abbey or cathedral,” he is able to pursue his quest: a 
group of people being shown round the building are interrogated: 
these include an old-fashioned Tory business man, -a young hard- 
headed aircraft worker, an idealist who volunteered and fought 
against the rise of Fascism in Spain, a refugee, and a woman bereaved 
of both husband and son. The soldier is enabled to enter the past 
lives of the people questioned at certain points of experience, so that 
he sees the process which formulated their answers. None of them 
is able to offer explanations which can satisfy the dead man. In 
the end a theory advanced by the priest brings consolation to the 
uneasy spirit. Mr. Rex Warner describes his novel as “a dramatic 
dialogue.” Unlike his earlier works, this book owes nothing to the 
influence of Kafka, which seems a pity. 

In his foreword, the author of Against the Tide tells us “This 
book, essentially a story taken from life, tries to show the deep 
gulf that separates Britain from the rest of Europe.” Dr. Westerholt 
makes a brave attempt to capture the thirties in a series of dialogues, 
some of them very dramatic, interspersed with comings and goings 
to various parts of England and Germany. Told in the first person 
by a young German, who became an ardent Anglophile during his 
initial visit to England in student days, we see the spectacular rise 
of the Nazis to power. Holding an important post in a German 
university, Arnim singlehanded attempts to stem the deepening con- 
viction of English degeneracy. Soon he is in conflict with repre- 
sentatives of the new régime, but strives to meet cunning with 
cunning. Escorting a party of students on a visit to Britain, he is 
able to impress many of them favourably. They encounter many 
differing types of articulate Britishers during their tour, but even 
Arnim himself, with all his good will, is unable to see the comic 
in north country reactions to a play of Eugene O’Neill’s. Shortly 
after his return to Germany he is arrested by the Gestapo. Friends 
work for his release, and after twelve days he is free again. His 
wife has secured help from England, and within an hour of their 
reunion they are in a taxi on their way to a Dutch plane and exile. 

Miss Kyle, in her dedication, writes: “All choice of episode, 
together with any misinterpretation of character or fact, must, how- 
ever, be laid at my own door.” The Pleasure Dome is Hamilton 
Palace ; we are given its history from the time of its completion 
by Alexander, the tenth duke, until its demolition rather less than a 
hundred years later. For a contrast to such ducal splendours, the 
concurrent fortunes of a tinker’s family are related. Befitting the 
son-in-law of the fantastic Beckford, Alexander had grandiloquent 
ideas about buildings and birth. He married his characterless heit 
to a German princess, whose mother was a Beauharnais. Princess 
Marie proved a wanton. In his youth her husband had slain, by 
accident, the tinker’s son, Andrew Bone. Princess Marie herself, in 
order to cover up an indiscretion of her own, is largely responsible 
for the death of yet another member of the peasant family. Time 
effects many changes, the tinker’s proud descendants emigrate 10 
America and prosperity, while the proud Hamiltons are forced to 
pull down their palace for coal. 

In his preface .to Bonin Mr. Standish describes his novel as 
“history with trimmings”: a further quotation, “I feel somehow 
that little "Arry Parker and his old friend Nat Savory would rest 
more easily under the soil they loved if the red-white-and-blue flags 
of the English-speaking world were to fly once again in Bonin,” 
gives us some idea of the kind of embroidery this author favours. 
Reading his novel with pencil in hand, this reviewer found himself 
bestrewing the pages with a fantastic number of exclamation marks. 
Press-ganged into the Navy during the reign of William the Fourth, 
Richard Maidlaw is flogged for striking a superior. He and two of 
his mates, including the Cockney, Parker, desert. In due course 
they reach the Bonin Isles and join forces with the American 
Savory. Mr. Standish details, what happened to these men and 
their descendants. His novel contains much that is violent and 
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solution of 
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the NUMBER of the puzzle end a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 


. But you can still get education from 


them without coupons. (8, 7.) 1 

Have no doubt. Very few of us do! 1 

(Ss, 4.) 

Dora’s liabie to be run over like this. 1 
esin. 


Is this what happened in Sunderland? 1 
Burns was concerned with the passage I 
of one of these in a cottage. (8, 6.) 


. Their task is to get the right people 2 


seated. (8. 6.) 

. Evidently not a little boy at Fresh- 
water. (3, 

See 16. 


She might have been a mile. 


aned. (5, 4.) 
it the schoolboy doesn’t think a two- 
fold sort of chastisement can be 
amusing. (9, 6.) 
DOWN 


He used to take powder in the Navy. 
It’s debatable whether the present 
visitors here are welcome. 

Their interest is growing. 

Want came first and got the stitch, 
perhaps. 

It is so oppressive. 


7. Who stands 
(9, 6.) 

8. Seen Puss? She must be in a state! 

4. Cat-fanciers? 

6, 22 (across). Often there is no choice 
but to take them sitting down. 

7. Ali introduces himself with a Scots 
exclamation, the ‘corsair! 

8. It sounds a source of anecdotes. 

9. One difference between six and eight 
pence. (3, 4.) 


for me? I do Ahab! 


©. Part of the castle you have in Spain. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 241 








The cash of the broad acres disappears, | 
we see. 


SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 19th 
The winner of Crossword No. 241 is A. M. ABBoTT, The Old Vicarage, 


Moulsford, Berks. 
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for use in “ boosted ” aeroplane 
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development which has taken place will be very much to 
the advantage of all petrol engine users. 


o K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD., S.W.15. 
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1943 





Today 21 Candidates have been ap 
pointed to Annuities, but 112 must 
continue to wait. Unless new Annuities 
can be founded with new money their 
only hope is to succeed to existing 
Annuities which may fall vacant by death. 


With the approach of another 
winter, how would you like to 
face this cheerless prospect? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
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Purity of Tone 


For nearly half a century the world’s greatest 
artists have entrusted the permanent reproduction 
of their art to “‘His Master’s Voice” — exclusively. 
Purity of tone and quality of reproduction have 
therefore become a tradition with “His Master’s 
Voice” . . . a tradition which ensures that “His 
Master’s Voice”’ radio sets and radio-gramophones 
enable you to hear the world’s greatest artists as 
they would wish to be heard. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


Radio Receivers—Radio-Gramophones 


We regret that no Radiograms and only very few 
Radio Receivers are available for the time being. 
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brutal, but like so many of the “ strong-meat ” school, Mr. Standish 
is also lavish with sentimentalities. 

The novel today is made to serve as a drapery-stand for all 
sorts of material in the shape of ideas; yet none of the books 
reviewed here persuade me that their authors have discovered the 
most suitable medium for the theories they wish to convey. 

. JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


Irish Short Stories. (Penguin. 9d.) 

Tue list of authors is rather more exciting than the stories them- 
selves. Thus Joyce’s Two Gallants exudes the same thick atmosphere 
as the rest of “The Dubliners,” but it has none of the magic of 
such an exquisite work as The Dead. Again, The Cat Fumps is 
probably one of the most trivial, as it is certainly one of the least Irish 
stories ever published by Miss Bowen. Perhaps it was felt that her 
best stories (e.g., The Disinherited) have been published too often 
already, but besides these, she has often evoked a most haunting 
picture of Ireland, even setting aside her full-length novel, The Last 
September and her family reminiscences. Sean O’Faolain’s story 
conveys very well the stifling tedium of the Bombstep, to which 
his conspirators were confined by the nature of their work. Norah 
Hoult has a slight but touching sketch of a young priest’s indiscretion, 
but The Friend of her youth, by the Somerville-Ross combine, is 
merely facetious. None of the other stories remain in the mind 
even a few days after reading them, but in spite of this the book 
is a good ninepennyworth. 





Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms. A Dictionary of Discriminated 
Synonyms with Antonyms and Analogous and Contrasted Words. 
(G. Bell and Sons. 30s.) 

Tuts should prove an invaluable work to scholars and writers just 
as Webster’s International Dictionary has proved itself to be. In 
fact Webster’s big dictionary is a more useful book in one writer’s 
experience than the two-volume Shorter Oxford and is only surpassed 
by the big Oxford Dictionary, which, however, occupies many times 
the space and is in a class by itself. Many authors consider it a 
confession of weakness to resort to Roget’s Thesaurus, and certainly 
it is a bad habit to turn to it immediately when in search of an 
alternative word, or a different shade of meaning, because this habit 
weakens the memory. If used as a last resource, or read for pleasure 
as one reads a dictionary, Roget’s Thesaurus has its indispensable 
place, and its method of arrangement offers some advantages over 
the new Webster. On the other hand, it was found by Roget’s 
editors that in practice one always turned for quick convenience to 
the alphabetical word index and not to the group classification, and 
here the Webster scores by its purely alphabetical order and its 
increase in matter. It also represents a step forward in analysis 
of synonyms and antonyms on a basis wider than mere logic. Use 
alone can properly test such a book as this, but a casual reference 
reveals that the attractive adjective “ woebegone” does not occur 
in it. Can it be that this common word is unknown to the American 
editors? Even the word “woeful” does not appear. We always 
feared that Nietzsche’s prophecy about the Americans becoming 
permanently happy was likely to prove true. This, however, cannot 
explain the absence of “incandescent” and “unregenerate.” But 
there will always be gaps in a work of this kind ; in the meantime 
it can be described truthfully as a landmark (another missing word!) 
in the history of English Synonymy. 
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Between the Thunder and the Sun. 
158.) 
THIS book, by a well-known American journalist, the author of 
In Search of History and Not Peace But a Sword, is a first-hand 
account by the author of his European and Far Eastern experiences 
between 1935 and 1942. Mr. Sheean is a journalist of a superior 
order ; he writes soberly but vividly, with a welcome lack of smart- 
ness. He has known interesting and important people wherever he 
has gone. His comments on the Hess affair are those of a shrewd 
and impartial observer. He commends Churchill’s wise handling 
of the affair and it is his opinion that this was a serious effort by 
Hitler to bamboozle Britain into losing the war and that if the affair 
had been mishandled by Churchill it might have lost us Russia 
as an ally. As an American prejudiced against England, he admits 
to being won over by the Battle of Britain. This is a fascinating 
record of the period made by an exceptionally intelligent observer, 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
IF ever there was news which should have stirred the stock markets, 
it was surely the announcement of a “tremendous success” at the 
Moscow Conference. Yet somehow investors have refused to take 
their cue, and markets have continued to drift aimlessly without 
getting anywhere in particular. One safe inference is that uncer- 
tainties arising out of the Moscow talks have not been the only 
restraint on buying in recent weeks. What, then, are the others? 
In my view, investors are holding back partly because recent war 
developmenis are widely thought to have brought victory well within 
sight and partly because prices in many groups of securities are 
already at a level which offers little scope for further improvement 
in relation to prospects as they are now viewed. In short, most 
would-be buyers are beginning to realise that peace will bring its 
problems as well as its blessings, and that Stock Exchange prices, 
taken by and large, are already fairly high. Having said that, I would 
add that I do not expect any substantial setback in quotations and 
that there is still scope for improvement on selective lines, 
HOME RAIL REVIVAL 

In the under-valued category I would certainly include home rail 
junior stocks even after the recovery which has just lifted quotations 
by anything from 1} to 3 points. Without reading into Lord 
Leathers’ survey of post-war transport possibilities any firm assur- 
ance of railway prosperity, I feel that one is justified in revising 
one’s assessment of the peace-time risks. When yields range between 
6} and 7} per cent. any official statement which suggests that the 
railways are to be helped to maintain a sound financial position is 
surely a cue to would-be buyers. Holders of fail stocks have good 
cause for seeing things through. 

T.P.D. TAXES 

At long last shareholders in Trinidad Petroleum Development, 
who for three years have been groping in darkness, can be given 
light on the company’s tax position. In his statement accompanying 
the latest accounts, Mr. Kenneth Moore discloses that the E.P.T. 
position has been cleared up, except for mipor adjustments, and 
that the settlement is reasonably favourable from the shareholders’ 
standpoint. Thanks to the ample provision made in recent years, 
there is now £150,000 to be released from taxation reserves, and the 
chairman intimates that the standard profits and allowances as now 
ascertained cover the current 15 per cent. dividend with a modest 
margin for building up reserves for future development. As news 
from the property itself continues to be satisfactory, the £1 shares, 
priced at 75s., to yield 6 per cent., allowing for tax deduction st 
only 5s. in the £, are a good holding. 

A GOOD YIELD 

Among the companies now doing well, whose post-war prospects 
look promising, and whose shares are offering a generous yield, 
Spurling Motor Bodies are worth examination. At present 2 Io pet 
cent. dividend is being paid out of earnings of 17 per cent. on the 
4s. shares, which stand at 6s. 3d. The return is therefore about 
64 per cent. The company makes bodies for all types of commercial 
vehicles, acts as official distributor for the popular “ Bedford,” and 
has recently taken up the distribution of another product on a tt 
munerative basis. Without allowing for the possibility that the 
dividend will be increased for the current year, the post-war outlook 
seems to me to be good enough to justify an improvement from 
today’s level. The company has a sound balance-sheet and alert 
management. 


By Vincent Sheean. (Macmillan, 
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COMPANY MEETING 





HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD, LIMITED 





MR. H. ERIC MILLER’S REVIEW 





Tue thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltd., 
will be held in London on November 9th. 

Mr. H. Eric Miller (the chairman), in his review of the company’s 
operations during the year ended June 30th, 1943, states that although 
the-cessation of the company’s activities in Malaya, the Netherlands East 
Indies, British North Borneo and parts of China has had an adverse 
effect on earning capacity, the net profit of £241,709 indicates that other 
sections of the business have been particularly well employed. After 
reviewing the position again, the directors are satisfied that the reserves 
made a year ago to cover war and other contingencies are sufficient. 
A final dividend of 74 per cent. on the deferred ordinary stock is recom- 
mended, making Io per cent. for the year. 

The review shows how India and Ceylon have risen to the occasion 
and provided maximum crops of tea and rubber. Mr. Miller defends 
Ceylon producers against the false charge that they have not been turning 
out as much rubber as they could, and regrets that loose accusations are 
made without any serious effort to check their accuracy. Dealing with 
synthetic rubber, Mr. Miller says: “To hazard a personal opinion, the 
probabilities are that natural rubber will prove to be economically the 
best material for a large group of rubber goods and that each different 
synthetic will have a particular field for which it is best adapted.” 


In conclusion Mr. Miller said: “This concern, which celebrates its 
centenary at the end of the year, has played a useful part in fostering the 
development of the British Empire. There are many others like us, and 
we do not feel the need of governmental guidance as to how we can help 
to make up some of the leeway after the war is safely won. We recognise, 
however, that between the conclusion of hostilities and the resumption 
of our peaceful activities in the territories now overrun there must be 
an interregnum during which the military will be in control, and they 
can be assured of altruistic assistance in their task. ‘They-on their part 
will be well advised to avail themselves of the active co-operation which 
will be readily accorded to them by those with long practical experience 
of the territories in question. As soon as possible thereafter we should 
be given access to our properties. 





FALSE TEETH 


Are they on your mind ? 


When, through shrinkage of the gums, a denture loses its original 
suction grip, discomfort and embarrassment serve as constant 
reminders of its presence in the mouth. To end this unpleasant 
state of denture-consciousness use KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE for making false teeth fit firmly, Comfort and con- 
fidence are restored and there will be no more chafing of the gums, 
no more embarrassing situations. Handy sprinkler tins 1/34, 
also large ‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from al] Chefflists. 


KOLYNO DENTURE 


FIXATIVE 


Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/3d. 
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One of the 
Research | 
Laboratories 


Research 


sT OWHERE is the search for the cause and cure of Cancer 
prosecuted with greater vigour than in the Research 
Laboratories of the Royal Cancer Hospital. The nature of 
this scourge is investigated by many different methods— 
physical, chemical, and biological. Certain chemical factors 
which may be concerned in the origin of Cancer are even 
now being examined. These compounds, first discovered in 
this institute, are now in use in laboratories all over the 
world. This fight in the cause of humanity involves us in 
a heavy expenditure which must be met. 


We ask your help. Please send a gift now to the Treasurer. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD — LONDON, S.W.3 





A Norfolk War Medallis: 


THINK OF 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils the War is 
adding to the already hazardous task of 
our Life-boatmen. 

As the War at sea goes on, so does the Institution call you to 
help it in its work. 

We know you will not fail us. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


Tie EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 












TELEPHONE 
27301 (20 LINES) 


Head Office LE E D Ss 














imourance needs 
THE 


LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE 


INSURANCE :‘COMPANY LTD. 


Head Office. | DALE ST ., LIVERPOOL 2—LONDON i Chiet Office) | CORNHILL, ..:C=3 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





XPERT TRACKER REQUIRED 

to assist connoisseur to dts- 
cover King Six Cigars, known to be 
obtainable at is. each Can be 
immediately identified by fragrant 


aroma 











PERSONAL 


WIDOW who may have one child is required to take 
charge of London flat and care for motherless boys 
Age not more than 33. Must be a lady of 
Country cottage also 


of 8 and 10 
good education and appearance 
available-—Reply Box A 908 
» ERMALINE BREAD pleases all the family because it 
> is so delicious. It makes appetising sandwiches. It 
restores energy. It is easily digested. Try it. Ask Baker 
or write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 
}URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Kanit- 
> wear) Invisibly Mended in one week. Send or call, 
Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BeLt INVISIBLE 
Menpers, Lrp., 73, New Bond Street, W.r. 
‘ANCER SUFFERER 327/43. Poor man, wife 
( cripple, two infant children. Extra nourishment 
needed Please help Jewellery gratefully received.— 
Natronat Socrery For CANCER Rerer, 2(S), Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
{LOCHES SAVE WEEKS. They speed-up your 
( Vegetables, make possible an extra crop, doubl¢ 
provide fresh food the year round. hirty years 
proof. Send for List.—Cuase Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 
| y' rTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
I: *,OLLOW THE LEADER: Guy’s Hospital, S.E.r, 
acknowledges with gratitude 250,000,000 records 
on 1,000 miles of used film from the Midland Bank for 
Guy’s film salvage. Your old films and negatives will 
also help the national effort if sent to APPEAL SECRETARY. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarianes (C.), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
1 BOOKS WANTED.—History, Travel, 
Biography, Novels, etc Particularly up-to-dat¢ 
reference works, such as “ Encyc. Brit.’’ r4th Ed., and 
“ Children’s Encyc.,”’ ro vols., for which we can offer up 
to £s.—J. Crarke HA, Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4 
,OTEBOOK FOR THE CHILDREN’S COURT, by 
Margery Fry and Champion Russell. Commended 
invaluable . . full of 


output, 


by the Lord Chief Justice as “ 


wisdom.”’ Prise 1s. from HowarD LEAGUE FoR PENAL 
RerorM, Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard St., S.W.1. 
Letters 


\ ONOMARK..—Confidential London Address. 
redirected, $s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 
R ey | - —More end more money is needed by The 
\. Royal Cancer Hospital for Research and 
investigation, as “well as Treatment in order to improve the 
processes of detection and swiften the attack on Cancegs 
wherever it raises its hideous head. Please send a re to 
the Secretary, Royal Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, S.W.3. 
Q YBIL RANG. Literary Typist. MSS. pe and 
N intelligently copied. Long experience. Moderate 
charges. 17, Hampstead Hill Gardens. London, N.W.3. 
(Hampstead 3854). 
‘| HE TRIANGLE Secretarial 
Molton Street, W.1. 


Training College, South 

Residential Branch at Gerrards 

Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8, 

‘oe oe OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER 2— 
If so, get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 

OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patr 

of leading newspaper proprietors. All | t. Aeaicie 

FEES. Training in Journalism, Short St 

Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL re SOACHE 

ING by correspondence.— Write for free advice and book te 

Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, London, 

Ww. Cut _ Mus. 4574. 


THE BANK OF “AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve F, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Rese: 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500, 


fhe Bank, which has numerous Branches thro 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegra 
Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Cire 




















KERFOOTS 

MEDICATED 

PASTILLES 
embodying the 


manufacturing 
of 
eighty years 


experience 





MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 


























The Mark of Maintained 
Supremacy. 
The Mark of Maintairted 





To own a LOEWE PIPE is to 


own a pipe whose leadership in quality 
has never been challenged. Take great 
care of it. Loewe briars are very scarce. 


LOEWE FREE SERVICE. Yow are 
invited to send your Loewe Briars for 
cleaning by our experts which wiil 
preserve those in use or bring into 
Service your past favourites, 


| 





CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 











Under the personal’ direction of Mrs. Eglinteg 
Adams A fully equipped first-class Hotel, with 
nearby Golf and Riding. Cocktail Lounge. Al} 
eather tennis court. Lift. Central iting 
hroughout 
\ JANTED.—Piano Accordions and othe: musica 
j instruments. Full particulars and price required 
Cheque by return, Have also FOR SALE large stocks of 
the above, stamp with requirements.—BOTTERILLS, Music 
Department. High Street, Canvey Essex. 
Trix, Hornby, 


a oe and Toy Railways, 
Bassett and others, electric, clockwork or steam ; 
also Meccano Construction Outfits 
and anything of interest to the younger generation. Full 
particulars an rice required; cheque by return. Have 
also FOR SAL large stocks of the above; stamp with 
requirements.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department. High 
Street, Canvey. Essex 
WS WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
y JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INstTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8, 


EDUCATIONAL 
He STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ,, 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. ‘Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. Bg3, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 


large or small outfits ; 








4 ——_—_—— 

Six Open Scholarships value £30-£100, and additional 
Exhibitions of £50-£40, for general ability, Music and Ar, 
will be awarded in March. Basic fees, 150 gns. per annum, 
inclusive—For particulars, apply to THE HE ADMASTER, 
E. B. Castle, M.A. (Oxon). 
Soe NOW and be prepared to play your 

the post-war world at the QUEEN’S SECRE. 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Wester 
6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241). 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURE 


er TRAITS FOR COLLECTORS, by living artists, 
and Water-colours by THOMAS CARR.—Exhibi- 
tion at LercesteR GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 





90S CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS. Lefevre 
Galleries, 1a, King Street, S.W.1. Daily 10-$.30, 
Sats. 10-1. 

pROF. DAVID MITRANY on “ Functional Co 


Kingsway Hall, 


operation as the Basis of Peace.” 
\dmission 


W.C.2._ Fri., November 12th, at 1.10 p.m 
free. National Peace Council. 


SPEECH POWER 


The Rhetor Method of Mind Training for speechmaking &s 
a scientific analysis of speaking, forming a scaffolding on 





which a successful speech on any subject may be built. 
Consultants: ARCHIBALD ~ ag oa K.Cc., 
Wma. EVANS, B.A., B.SC., Lect r in Logic, 








and Jack Reap, Business Executive. 
Particulars from: 

Rueror, 9 Eagle House, Jermyn Street, 
(ABBey 2180). 


FOYLES 
Xmas Books 


Wonderfut Selection. 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
"Phone: GERrard 5660 SHOP, EARLY. 
Close 4 p.m. Nov. 8 to Jan. 22 


London, 8.W.1. 











BRAIN POWER. 


ss SUPER. -PELMANISM” is the term used in 
a daily newspaper when describing the new 
revolutionary method of mind and memory train- 
ing by W. Je Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism. 
Assures full benefits in half the time, at a frac- 
tion of the former cost. Inclusive fee F for 
postal course. Pamphiet free—W. J. Ennever, 























Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. r 1, 
tor fixed periods veceived. LOEWE & Co, Ltd., 58 HAYMARKET, $.W.1 rerimnetanathae pennants Seay 
ICTORIA ST. OOKSHOP 
FOR NEW BOOKS & STANDARD Books reviewed or advertised in this paper are in stock. 
AUTHORS, TOPIGAL BOOKS, Call personally or post your order to— 
TECHNICAL WORKS, DETECTIVE ° ° —~4 
STORIES, FICTION. 129, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Ltp., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srectaror, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, Nov. 5, 1943. 
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